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the first book in English since the 
war to bring the amazing story 
of Therese Neumann up-to-date! 


THE STORY OF 
THERESE NEUMANN 


By Albert Paul Schimberg 


Everyone is interested in Therese Neumann, 
the modern mystic, the stigmatist of Konners- 
reuth, who suffers the agony of the Passion 
every week. No news of Therese came out of 
Nazi Germany, but now the story is complete 
and entirely up-to-date. In The Story of 
Therese Neumann, you will find all the facts 
about this remarkable woman whose life has 
baffled the scientists and inspired the faithful. 
During the third year of the War, reports were 
circulated by the Nazis that Therese Neumann 
was dead. But Therese is not dead; she con- 
tinues to live in Konnersreuth, to suffer, every 
Friday, the Passion of Christ. In her hands and 
her feet and her side are the marks of the 
wounds which bleed profusely. Since 1927 she 
has totally abstained from food and drink .. . for 
twenty years she has not eaten even one small piece of 
bread once a day, once a week, 
once a month, or once a year... 
nor has she drunk even a tea- 
spoonful of water, coffee, tea, or 
any liquid in all those years. 

The Story of Therese Neumann 
reports the latest information 
about Therese. The author gives 
full treatment to the incidents 
which befell her and her family 
at the hands of the Nazi army 
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and Hitler’s Storm Troopers. You will find in his 
book a complete résumé of Therese’s early years— 
just what you want to know about the events leading 
up to her twenty-year fast and her ecstasies. 
Thousands of American soldiers saw and talked with 
Therese after the defeat of Germany. Some of their 
first-hand reports are included in the book as well as 
recent photographs of her, her family, her neighbors, 
which were taken by her friends, the American 
soldiers. 

The Story of Therese Neumann is yours absolutely 
free, if you become a member of the CatHotc LITEr- 
ARY FOUNDATION now. 
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HUGH DORMER’S DIARIES 


Hugh Dormer’s Diaries is chiefly remark- 
able, not as a story of the sensational adven- 
tures and escapes of a young officer in the 
Irish Guards, but for the portrait it gives us 
of an idealistic young soldier, poetic, religi- 
ous, selfless, sand determined on every on- 
slaught of fear to live up to his family motto: 
“What God wills I will.” 

June Selection of Catholic Book Club 


$2.50 


THE VEIL UPON THE HEART 
By Rev. G. Byrne, S.J. 


When loves dies in a man we call him 
heartless—and his conduct brutal, for such it 
becomes. The fingers of egoism have woven 
about his heart an impenetrable veil of love- 
lessness. Only one thing can remove that veil— 
the touch of Him Who is Love. The purpose 
of these chapters is to help us to get in con- 
tact with that touch. 
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s woman and saint, has acquired a universal 
reputation seldom equalled in the domain of 
Christian spirituality. 

$2.50 
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Saint Teresa’s avowed intention in writing 
her book on ‘The Mansions” of the soul (Las 
Moradas), was to help her daughters to real- 

ze the part God would play in their prayers 
if they were faithful. This translation has 
been asked for by Carmelite Superiors. Its ob- 
ject is to provide a very simple book, shorn of 
explanations, and of all but references, so that 
the work may speak as it stands, as it was pri- 
marily presented to the first Discalced Car- 
melite nuns of old Spain. 


$2.75 
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Catholic Schools 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

Your article “Catholics and the Schools” 
by Mayor David L. Lawrence was a splendid 
exposition of the place of the parochial school 
in the educational system of the nation, as 
well as of the tremendous importance of 
educational development if our way of life 
is to survive. 

LESSING WHITFORD WILLIAMS 
New York, N. Y. 


EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 


The article, “Catholics and the Schools,” 
by David Lawrence in the February issue 
of THE SIGN is by far the most sensible 
article I have ever read on the subject. Will 
it be reprinted in pamphlet form? 

CLARA DOHERTY 
Missoula, Montana 


Father Peyton 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

Have followed your “Radio” page in the 
“New Sign” for the last few months. Enjoy 
your reviews very much. 

However, I feel that you have made a 
few slips by omission. I have yet to see men- 
tica of that excellent program “Family The- 
ater” which is on the air Thursday evening. 
This enlightening program is directed by 
Father Peyton and certainly deserves a write- 
up. 

. DONALD W. BURNS 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Green of A.F. of L. 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

I was glad to note the favorable comment 
made by the Editor relating to the proposal 
I made to the Senate Banking Committee a 
short time ago. 

WILLIAM GREEN 
President of the A. F. of L. 
Washington, D. C. 


Correspondence 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

A young English lady appeals for American 
pen friends interested in the Catholic Youth 
Movement, ages from seventeen to thirty-five, 
to correspond with young German Youth 
Leaders. So Catholic Actionists, here is your 
chance to do some real good and give en- 
couragement where it is very much needed. 


For further particulars, apply to Miss Mar- | 


garet Vlies, Catholic Action Girls Organi- 
zation, 22 Bramham Gardens, London, 
S.W.5, England. 

JOHN J. MCCARTHY 
Mitchelstown, Co. Cork, Eire 


Fiction 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

Stories like Maxine Wood’s “The Rich 
Mrs. Hoyt” in the March issue burn me up. 
If the lady was so crazy about children and 
had the means to support them, why didn’t 
she adopt some? 


E. M. WALSH 
El Paso, Texas 


— 2 






Arnold Lunn 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

I was so impressed with the Lunn attic. 
that I read it twice. I have always admire 
him since he was a leading Protestant, 
MARION EDWARD KONTER 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Day in a Womian’s Life” 
EDITORS OF ‘THE SIGN: 

1 must put in a protest concerning the 
story in the February issue entitled “A Day 
In A Woman's Life” by Sheila Kaye-Smith, 

If I had read it in a non-Catholic magi- 
zine it would not have surprised me. What] 
objected to was that the girl in the Story was 
keeping company with a man for three years 
who had no intentions of marrying her, She 
was going to break her relations with him 
but didn’t do so. 

Now, I give THE SIGN to others to read, 
Don't you, think’ they might come to the 
conclusion that it was all right to accept 
kisses from a man whether they got married 
or not? 


(MIss) MARY E. Leg 
Manchester, N. H. 


The Sign Post 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: * 

May I take this opportunity to congrat. 
late TH® SIGN and those responsible for its 
publication. It is without doubt one of the 
finest Catholic magazines in circulation 
today. The articles, short stories, and fe. 
tures are timely and most interesting, and | 
find the Sign Post particularly enlightening 
Best wishes for THE SIGN’S continued suc 
cess. 


FRANCIS A. SULLIVAN 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


Marshall Plan 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

Just a short note of appreciation for the 
beautiful and forceful article, entitled “The 
Marshall Plan Without Spain,” which ap 
peared in your March issue. 

GERALD PATRICK KEOUGH 
Kamloops, B. C., Canada 


Motion Pictures 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

Moving pictures are a fertile source of 
false principles in the field of faith and 
morals. Many of them, even when listed as 
“unobjectionable for adults” contain implicit 
principles that are dangerous and offensive 
to Christian culture and morality. For ex- 
ample, “the right to love” which is usually 
equivalent to license to commit evil. Again, 
“so long as we are in love nothing else mat- 
ters.” 

I suggest that you ask your readers to list 
the false and pernicious principles that come 
to their attention when attending motion pic- 
ture shows and have them how why they are 
false and evil. 

I read your magazine with great interest 
and usually take my cue about pictures from 
your reviewer, Jerry Cotter. 

KARL SEMMING 
West New York, N. J. 


Catholics and Olympics 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

Cardinal Griffin has founded a Catholic 
Reception Committee in London and placed 
Bishop Craven, Auxiliary of Westminster, 
as its Chairman. The object of the Commit- 
tee is to give hospitality to Catholic visitors 
to Britain. It will not take any part in at- 
ranging for them to come to this country, 
but when they are here will endeavor to put 
them in contact with Catholic families, clubs, 
societies, etc. a 

A special sub-committee is to deal with 
visitors to the Olympic Games this summet. 
This sub-committee wants to get in contact 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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Selective Service or UMT? 


INCE Soviet Russia understands only the language 

of force, it is essential that we re-create our mili- 
tary power at the earliest possible moment. To fail 
to do so would be an open invitation to the Reds to 
continue their course of conquest. 

The point at issue is the manner in which we are 
to sectire the necessary manpower for the armed ser- 
vices. It would appear now that voluntary enlistments 
are inadequate and that we must resort either to 
the draft or so-called selective service, or to uni- 
versal military training, or to both systems at once. 

Now, if the draft or universal military training or 
both together should prove necessary no one could 
rightfully object. There is nothing intrinsically evil 
in such military training or service, and certainly it 
would be a small price to pay for our own freedom 
and for the survival of countries threatened by the 
Red armies: 

But we submit that there is no need to get hysteri- 
cal about the present crisis and to make unnecessary 
and perhaps erroneous decisions on matters that will 
affect our welfare for generations to come. While there 
may be sufficient reason for reviving selective service, 
no convincing arguments have been advanced for ini- 
tiating UMT. 

There is a vast difference between the two systems, 
and we think it of the utmost importance to keep 
this in mind. The draft or selective service is primarily 
a temporary wartime or emergency measure and is for 
present needs or those of the immediate future. It 
would require the registration of all men within cer- 
tain age limits, and from those registered selective ser- 
vice boards would select the number needed by the 
armed services. 

UMT is for training rather than service and is 
destined to supply military needs several years later. 
Under this system, every young man would be regis- 
tered at a certain age and would be obliged to devote 
a year to military training. These young men would 
then constitute a reserve that could be called into 
service in time of need. 

Unless it is demonstrably necessary, we think it 
better to avoid any compulsory system of training or 
recruiting. But even if compulsion is used in the form 
of selective service, it does not follow that we must 
also have UMT. It appears to us that the advocates 
of the latter are taking advantage of the present crisis 
to sell thei, militaristic ideas to Congress and the 


American people. And even if they fail now they 
will be back again later, for they are a persistent 
people. 

Without veterans of the recent war, the draft would 
register 3,600,000 men between the ages of nineteen 
and twenty-five. Accepting Secretary of Defense For- 
restal’s figures for the size of the regular services, the 
needed recruits could easily be secured from those 
registered—even making ample allowance for exemp- 
tions and deferments. 

Furthermore, the need is immediate and must be 
supplied now—not three or four years from now. 
UMT would be of no help for three or four years. 
In the meantime we would have to use about 180,000 
officers and enlisted men, plus 45,000 civilians, plus 
billions of dollars to train 850,000 youths a year who 
might never be needed for the armed services. 


E are strongly convinced that every other ap- 
proach to the problem should be tried before 
compulsion in any form is used. An extremely power- 
ful air force would be expensive but would reduce 
the number of men needed in other branches; it is 
better to expend money rather than manpower if the 
same results can be achieved. 

Furthermore, we should not act as if we had the 
sole responsibility for defending the world against 
the Communist threat. It would be stupid of us to 
build up a vast army here in America, three or four 
thousand miles from the scene of possible conflict, if 
through lend lease or similar aid we can help the 
countries of Western Europe to equip armies on the 
spot. With materiel received from us and with the 
aid of ERP to improve their economic situation, these 
countries should be able to utilize their vast supply 
of manpower more quickly and effectively than we 
can hope to do. 

Unless we are watchful we shall find that the advo- 
cates of UMT will succeed in imposing on the Ameri- 
can people an alien system which would make peace- 
time military training the biggest, the most expensive, 
the most wasteful and perhaps the most dangerous 
institution in our American life. 
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Acme 
Bernard Lee of Washington, D.C. shines up the old sign. If 
the military men are correct, then selective service should 
be enforced. However, we see no immediate need for UMT. 
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Fi Religious News Service 
sroup of English college students make a pilgrimage of re 
= to Our Lady of Walsingham. With Christ being oe 
ed in our state colleges, we might very well imitate them. 
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Fact and Comment 


In Print 


To the other housewives in Nazareth Mary was just an un- 
usually beautiful mother with an unusually beautiful child. 
They could hardly be expected to fathom the mysteriousness 
of her love for that Child. 
Never was a mother’s purely 
human love for her child so 
warm or so tender. Yet Mary 


did not love Jesus merely as 
her own flesh and blood. She saw Him always as the Christ, 


the Anointed of the Father; and she knew that her Child was 
literally adorable. 


When her Babe was yet unborn and she felt His body grow- 
ing daily beneath her virginal heart, she was rejoicing in His 
power to please the Father. When she fed Jesus at her maternal 
breast, she knew she was nourishing the body of humanity's 
High Priest, who would one day offer a perfect sacrifice to 
God. When she clasped her Boy to her frightened girlish 
heart and fled into Egypt from the insane jealousy of a 
wordly king, she was more-than a mother saving her child; 
she was the protectress of God's Christ, the hope of the 
world. Whether she was delighting in a young Boy's play 
or gazing proudly on the finished work of an expert Car- 
penter, Mary never lost sight of her Son’s mission among 
men. And only the colossal love of a heart as strong as it 
was pure could one day enable a widowed mother to lay 
aside her deepest motherly longings and bid a brave good-by 
to a Son leaving for a missionary tour which she knew would 
end on a cross. From Bethlehem to Calvary Mary was not 
absorbed merely with the human lovableness of Jesus; she 


was enthralled by His divine vocation to be the life-giving 
Christ. 


On a day when all America pays tribute to motherhood, 
Mary has a message for Christian mothers, who in turn have 
a message for the world. And Mary's message is this: every 
Christian mother should have two kinds of love for her child 
just as she had two kinds of love for our Lord. It is not enough 
for a Christian mother to love her child as an image of her- 
self and her husband; she must above all love it as an image 
of Christ. She can never afford to forget that the big business 
in her child's life is not to be always the picture of health, 
to be as well dressed as the little girl next door, to get a 
college degree, or to make a desirable marriage; her child’s 
main work in life is to be a sharer in Christ’s vocation to 
“do always the things that are pleasing to the Father.” And 
if she doesn’t prepare the child for this work, she is a failure 
—perhaps a failure who fails because she loves too humanly. 

The same American mother who will be honored on 
Mother’s Day with pink and white carnations, greeted with 
blue-ribboned gift packages, and serenaded on the radio with 
sentimental ballads has also been accused at times of being 
an overprotective, child-spoiling “Mom.” She has been pic- 
tured as a doting worshiper at the shrine of her child’s smallest 
whim. The picture is a caricature, but it is not without some 
admixture of truth. In some circles it almost amounts to 
a confession of failure if a mother has to ask her children to 


Mary’s Message 
on Mother’s Day 











Heavy machinery and other potential war equipment is shown 
being loaded on a Russian freighter. Jersey Catholic War Vets 
justly protested. Remember the scrap iron sent to Japan? 





International Photos 
Herbert Parsius of Commerce Dept. decides what may be sent 
to Russia. In view of recent complaints, it is interesting to 
know that he was appointed by former Secretary Wallace! 





make some sacrifices in life. But- a mother who sees her 
children as living replicas of Christ will know that she can. 
not protect and develop that Christliness by foolishly trying 
to absorb all sacrifice from their lives. Like Mary, her human 
love will be disciplined by divine wisdom; and she will be 
a mother fashioned after God’s perfect pattern. 


IF one values his reputation as a democrat with liberal leap. 
ings, if one abhors being thought of as a reactionary in the 
field of international politics, then the one thing he may not 
do is champion the cause of 
justice for Spain. To intimate 
that any injustice may have 
been done her is to set off a 
chorus of voices making loud 
public confession of Franco's sins. While positively to state 
that injustice has been done to Spain, and no doubt about it, 
is to expose oneself to mental, if not physical, mayhem. For 
the anger of the Francophobes knows no moderation of reason 
and no norm of international morality. 

The House of Representatives found this out on April 
Fool’s Day when it was forced to reverse its 149-52 decision 
to designate Spain as eligible to participate in the European 
Recovery Program. Spain was eliminated because, on pressure 
from the White House, the State Department, and the Senate, 
it was reasoned that her acceptance as a participant in ERP 
depended upon the will of the Marshall Plan nations. And 
all over the country it was pointed out that for America to 
try to include Spain would be to lay us open to the charge 
that the ERP is an instrument of American imperialism, that 
to prepare for war with the Soviet Union we are willing to 
collaborate with all Fascist and reactionary regimes in order 
to establish American military bases abroad. It may have been 
the House’s timing was poor, so close was it to the Italian 
elections. But the resulting about-face demonstrates how 
effective a job Leftist propaganda has done in blackening 
Spain. Even the War Department was powerless, though 
it knows our security demands Spanish friendship. 

There is one charge to which American policy certainly is 
vulnerable: no one can accuse us of consistency. And if any- 
one desires documentary proof of this, just consult the Zionists 
or the Arab League. Possibly some may remember that when 
the Marshall Plan was first enunciated, it was couched in 
nonpolitical terms. Indeed, that was its whole genius. It re- 
moved the reconstruction of Europe from the political stale- 
mates of East vs. West. In effect, Secretary Marshall was say- 
ing, “All you countries of Europe, forget about politics and 
treaties. Let them come later. But right now, take inventory 
of your needs and resources to reconstruct your lands. Make 
a survey of what you can do and what you will need. Then 
get together, tally the results, and let us know how the 
balance sheet reads. Then, within reason and within the 
limitations of our wealth, we will come to your aid.” 


Possibly some may remember that the Marshall.words gave 
new hope to a moribund continent. Britain and France im- 
mediately called upon all European nations to accept the pro 
posal. They called upon all except Spain. Democracy was 
not the criterion for admittance—for they called on Russia 
herself to join. Dictatorship was not an obstacle—they called 
on Yugoslavia and Bulgaria and Rumania. They called on 
former enemies and former neutrals. But they left Spain out. 


A year later, now that the ERP is launched, we are told 
the only beneficiaries of the Marshall Plan shall be the demo 
cratic forces of Europe who shall serve as a breakwall against 
Communism. The Marshall Plan now takes on the aspects 
of a definitely political instrument which in time will be 
come military as well. 

No matter which concept is objectively the most wise—the 
original nonpolitical, the current political, or the future mili- 
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e fog concept—if it is the reconstruction of Europe for peace : 
n- | that is desired, then there is no sufficient reason for the de- 
gf liberate omission of Spain. Economically and strategically, 
in | Spain is an essential part of Europe. And politically, if it is 
© «Communism that is feared today, then Spain is the charter 
member of the anti-Communist come-latelys. The issue of 
Franco is merely so much dust flung in our eyes to blind 
a. ff us to the real motives for Spain’s exclusion—the bitter hate 
he every Communist feels for the government and the people 
ot | who alone have defeated in battle the cruel plans of Moscow. 
i: One need not be pro-Franco or anti-Franco when it comes 
te | down to the question of doing justice to a brave and a long- 
ve | suffering people. Nor need one be a reactionary to say it is 
‘ not fair to pour out billions to reconstruct Europe, even the 
id peoples of Europe who took up arms against us a few short 
te yeats ago, and stubbornly to strike Spain from the list. 
3 Without dimming the credit that is due the present Con- 
in gress for underwriting the European Recovery Program and 
for tackling the problem of military preparedness, one can 
ril scarcely aes we harshly its Lithuanians on their way to Canada. 13,000 DP’s have al- 
* And yet more ineptness in Striving to Cope ready settled there. With their Christian heritage and knowl- 
with the domestic tragedy of edge of agriculture, they would be an asset to rural America. 
in | Inflation still-increasing inflation. Last 
- November President Truman 
3 sought inflation controls. At that time he asserted they were 
nd essential if there was not to be genuine suffering in the 
United States because of economic want. In November the 
2 cost of living index stood at the seeming peak of 164.9. 
é Congress has not done one solitary thing to curb effectively 
t the steady rise of prices. In March the index reached 167.5. 
" It is still rising. And Congress is still doing nothing. Indeed, 
- Congress added impetus by reducing income taxes. 
Those who would seek to readjust the trend are woefully 
a mistaken if they think that the third round of labor's wage 
: demands is at fault. This magazine has much too often been 
: accused of being almost blindly pro-labor. Yet even though 
B we ourselves at this juncture are exceedingly hampered in 
; producing our magazine because of a printer’s strike in 
CH which we are involved only at second hand, even though 
y" because of this strike we are paying premium prices to put 
ps out any magazine at all, even though at this time it might 
1% be understandable were we to reconsider our stand on labor, 
= still we can scarcely ignore the simple facts of social justice. 
. As of June last year the Department of Labor stated that 
¥ a ‘living’ wage for an urban worker with a wife and two 
.s minor children would be about $63.00 a week. Adjusting The voung lady at phone is Nancy Norman, ballet dancer, just 
nd P that figure for the increased cost of living since then, the — back a an engagement in cnneam, “Over there,” she said, 
"Y — weekly pay envelope should contain about $68.00. Yet the Henry Wallace is No. 1 pin-up bey.” Binds of a feathen, ate. 
ke labor Department figure was not keyed to the desired 
mi standard of living for an American family of four. It was 
he § based on what it considered to be “adequate” —e.g., to pro- 
he fF vide $20.00 a year for medical supplies, a visit to the dentist 
by each member of the family every two years, three local 
ve telephone calls a week, a table model radio every nine years, 
m- and so on. 
r0- Now in the light of this, when newspapers headlined in 
yas April the findings of the National City Bank of New York 
sia City to the effect that the net corporation profits in American 
led industry (based on reports from 3,102 corporations ) showed 
on an increase of 37 per cent over 1946, no one is going to 
ut. convince American workers that their third round demands 
id § fe unreasonable. 
“i And yet with the impact of the Marshall Plan buying on 
nst our economy, with the adverse effects of the coal strike, and 
cts with military procurement looming in the near distance, 4 
we all of which are inflationary, it is elemental common sense 
that a check must be devised, and soon. Anything as drastic + 
as warti i i i indi Aeme Photos 
m | Sara ime ein, des nore ince, ie jt one ofthe 1,009 new home ong Ts Rs 
a Economic Council, ad d early | sen comaplcods Of the Peas Benn! EES Dave civeany 
» advanced early last month, should be been completed. If the Puerto Ricans can do it why can’t we? 














: Three Lions 
An Italian worker reads a pro-Communist paper though his 
room is covered with religious pictures. He, like many others, 
has been misled by the Soviet promise of freedom of religion. 
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The Holy Father leaves the loggia of St. Peter’s after ad- 
dressing a crowd of 200,000 people. The Pope reminds all of 
us that today the issue is clear-cut: Christ or Antichrist. 





translated into law—even the emergency powers to im 
selected price and wage controls, rationing and allocation 
of scarce materials should the need arise. New stresses an4 
strains are being imposed on our economy at a time when 
there is no slack to be taken up, when employment and pro. 
duction are already at a peak. To cope with these new jp. 
flationary forces there must be equivalent emergency power 
in the hands of the Executive. It is up to Congress to pro. 
vide them. 


Ir is a time-honored philosophical truth that moral virtue 
walks serenely on a middle road. On either side of the mid. 
dle road are two misleading bypaths, called excess and de. 
fect. Early in April, when dis. 
cussing his Federal-Aid-to-Edv. 
cation Bill, Senator Taft fough: 
against two proposed amend. 
ments on the principle that the 
Senate should follow “the safe middle way.” But Mr. Tafts 
“middle way’’ was not the middle way on which the virtue 
of distributive justice walks. It was an unfortunate failure 
to make sure that federal expenditures are equitably dis 
tributed in the interests of all groups bearing a communi 
burden and entitled to a communal aid. 

Mr. Taft's claim to being on the middle way happened 
thus. The day before the Senate passed the Taft Bill, Senator 
Donnell of Missouri tried to get through an amendmem 
which would forbid the aided states to use federal mone 
in behalf of private or parochial schools. The amendment 
was defeated by a vote of 80 to 5. The next day Senator 
Brien McMahon of Connecticut made an effort to provide 
that where state laws forbade public aid to parochial schools 
such schools could apply directly for a share in the federd 
help. His amendment was also defeated by a vote of 66 
14. Mr. Taft argued that his Bill was in “the safe middle 
way’ because it allows the states to follow their own laws 
in the matter of distributing aid. This amounts to arguing 
that because one man wants to force all the states to be ur 
just and another wants to prevent any state from being un- 
just, a third man who says it is all right for some of the 
states to be unjust is thereby in the middle road of virtue. 

Mr. McMahon made a good point when he said, “The 
federal policy behind this whole proposal is to help the 
children of this country. It is not to help the states. It is 
not to help the school systems per se. It is to help the 
children.” There are some 2,151,000 children in Catholic 
elementary schools. Their parents are paying taxes to sup 
port the public schools, while saving the government mil: 
lions of dollars by sending their children to schools of theit 
own choice. These children should share in any federal effort 
to improve educational opportunities. And it is hoped that 
the Taft Bill will be properly amended before it gets the 
approval of the House. 


A Mistaken 
“Middle Way” 





Notice to Subscribers 


Due to labor difficulties beyond our control and 
in which THE SIGN is not directly involved, the 
present issue contains fewer than the usual number 
of pages. We are sorry to have been forced to make 
this curtailment. How long it will be necessary and 
whether even further cuts will be forced on us de- 
pends on negotiations now in progress and in which 
we are not a patty. 

Variations in the appearance of this issue are due 
to the fact the type was set up in various union 
shops where our usual type faces were not available. 
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1 WAS A 
COMMUNIST 


by DOUGLAS HYDE 








This is the exclusive 

account for American readers 
told by the News Editor 

of the British “Daily 
Worker” of why he decided to 
become a Catholic 


* 


OLITICAL disillusionment and 

sanctifying grace have combined to 
change me from an almost life-long 
Communist to one who is now seeking 
admission to the Catholic Church. 

For twenty years I had been an active 
member of the Communist Party, from 
the time I was just under eighteen years 
of age, in fact. For eight years I had 
been an executive of the British Com- 
munist Party's only daily paper, the 
Daily Worker; for the last five I had 
been its news editor. 

I started out at the age of seventeen 
to study theology (I was to be a Metho- 
dist missionary in India), but before 
the year was out I had joined my first 
Communist organization. Now I am 
back full circle again, but this time as a 
Catholic. 

But you can’t spend all those years 
working, thinking, living as a Commu- 
nist and come back just as you set out. 
I have left behind me a trail of good, 
Promising people I got to sign up as 
Party members in the past; they include 








Douglas Hyde — for twenty years an active Communist 


people who today are writers, local 
councilors, prospective Parliamentary 
candidates, in their turn influencing 
others as I influenced them. I have 
brought with me to Catholicism a 
knowledge of the British trade union 
and labor movement and of Communism 
such as only the news editor of a Com- 
munist daily could get, a habit of think- 
ing quickly as the world situation twists 
and turns—and a knowledge that I have 
a great deal of evil to undo before I 
can hope to get rid of my guilty con- 
science. 

There were plenty of things in the 
Communist Party of 1928 to appeal to 
a thoughtful youth possessed of his full 
share of idealism. I was interested in 
India—the Indian Nationalist movement 
was capturing the imagination of quite 
a lot of people on both sides of the 
Atlantic—and the Communist Party in 
Great Britain was fighting for the In- 
dian people’s independence. 

I wanted to identify myself with the 
poor, the downtrodden, the victimized 
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and persecuted. The Communist Party 
appeared to me to fight for all these. Like 
most youths I wanted to break free 
from convention—and the Communist 
Party was certainly unconventional. I 
wanted a new world, and the Commu- 
nists had one to offer. I was attracted by 
these people who, in a world which 
appeared to be drifting along, knew ex- 
actly where they were going and how 
they were going to get there. 

It was exciting to learn that the Rus- 
sian Revolution, about which as a tiny 
child I had heard horrific stories was, 
despite what the spoon-fed public be- 
lieved, the great hope of the world. It 
was exciting, too, learning that all the 
old habits of thought must be thrown 
overboard; that the old preoccupation 
with right and wrong was simply cant; 
that only what served the class struggle 
really mattered and by this all things 
could be judged. 

There was a brand new, complete, 
and it appeared, wholly satisfying phil- 
osophy of life to be acquired; abstruse 








economic theories to be studied, and 
action, positive action, action without 
ceasing, on behalf of the cause. 

Some or all of those things which at- 
tracted me attract the average Commu- 
nist Party member too. They are by no 
means entirely bad in themselves, and 
those who join the Party are, many of 
them, good types brought in on the 
appeal of qualities equally good. 

The sin of the Fascists was that they 
organized the lowest and the worst on 
the behalf of a bad cause. The sin of 
the Communists, however, is a greater 
one; they take some of the most active 
and intelligent of the working class, the 
most promising of the intelligentsia and 
pervert them; they take the best quali- 
ties which are in all too small supply 
today and distort them, using them for 
ends which are evil. Communists, I be- 
lieve, are definitely convertible. The 
trouble begins when Catholics assume 
that Communism is likewise convertible. 
All over Europe today Catholics are 
iscovering, too late, that the Commu- 
nism which they swore had so much 
that was good in it and which they at- 
tempted to work with is now engulfing 
them. And where Communism is vic- 
torious there can be nothing for Cath- 
olicism but persecution with final ex- 
tinction as its aim. 

If Communism in its aims is evil, why 
then do men of good faith remain so 
long in the Party? In order to answer 
this from my own experience let me 
return to my story. 

The early thirties were an exciting 
time for any Communist. Although 
never unemployed for long myself, most 
of my activities in that period were on 
behalf of the unemployed who congre- 
gated daily at the labor exchanges seek- 
ing the jobs which never came. Always 
there was too much to do. Demonstra- 
tions for bread, work, or relief. Baton 
charges by the police, broken heads, ar- 
rests. The arrests meant new demon- 
strations on behalf of the “class war 
prisoners’—and a new round of court 
cases, imprisonment, and demonstrations 
began all over again. 

We talked of the deepening crisis of 
capitalism, and one of our leading theo- 
reticans wrote a book he called This 
Final Crisis. Out of all the misery and 
degradation which accompanied the eco- 
nomic slump, we believed, would come 
increased political understanding on the 
part of the workers, leading to support 
for revolutionary policies and, who 
knew?—before long the revolution. The 
revolution became an end in itself. 
About what followed after, each had his 
own ideas. We used catchwords and 
slogans—justice, liberty, the future 
classless society, the emancipation of 
mankind, and the ending of the exploi- 
tation of man by man. 

But what we meant by them was 


] 
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known only to each of us individually. 
Each poured his own content into the 
mold. For me, socialist Britain was go- 
ing to be much more the socialism of 
William Morris, the artist-craftsman- 
revolutionary, than of Marx. None of 
us, I believe, really thought that it would 
be simply modeled on Russian lines. 
There were idealists who, lacking any 
Marxist theory, had only to visit the 
Soviet Union to be disillusioned. Most 
Communists, however, understood the 
undesirable features of the Russian sys- 
tem and forgave, remembering that 
Czarist Russia was one hundred years 





Religious News Service 
The author with his daughter 
Rowena, who is already baptized 


behind the West in culture and totally 
without democratic traditions. When 
Communism came to the West it would 
be enriched by Western traditions and 
culture, it would become less soulless, 
more colorful. 

Then the threat of war set the whole 
of industry once more in motion, and 
the Communist Party established itself 
in the factories. “Every factory a fort- 
ress” was the slogan and, if the economic 
crisis had receded, a new and more 
serious one appeared to be descending 
upon capitalism. 

In the days before the tactic of the 
popular front we had talked frankly of 
the possibilities which accompanied im- 
perialist war. “Workers will turn war 
into civil war” was the catchword which 
summed it up. And so, without having 
to state it in public now, we knew that 
once again the overthrow of the capi- 
talist state might possibly present itself, 
and with this in mind the Party organ- 
ized in the factories and, later, in the 
armed forces. 

The U.S.S.R.’s corrupt deal with Nazi 
Germany seemed only a clever piece of 
military and political expediency (al- 
though it lost the Party some of its in- 
tellectuals at the time), and since ex- 






- 
pediency or inexpediency, and not right 
or wrong, is the Marxist test, there was 
nothing surprising in this. To suppor 
the war we had formerly opposed was 
natural enough when Russia was at. 
tacked. It might mean the postponement 
of a showdown farther West, but now 
it was a question of defending the one 
strong point in the hands of the inter. 
national revolutionary working class, 
And if Russia won, then new Oppor- 
tunities might arise. 

So every Communist assisted Russia 
in every possible way. In industry it 
meant harder work, increased produc. 
tion; in the forces, impatience to go into 
action in Europe; at home, a great agi- 
tation for the opening of a second front 
That is the way Communists as a body 
must always be expected to behave 
where Russian interests are involved. 

Under the circumstances, Soviet s 
rings are almost an extravagance, for 
every Communist feels a’ greater loyalty 
to Russia as the focal point of the 
revolution than to anything else and 
will quite naturally act on Russia’s be- 
half no matter what his work or what 
his responsibilities. 

Just when my own doubts and disil- 
lusionment began it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to say. As a writer I got involved 
five years ago in a libel action with the 
Weekly Review, a Catholic paper and, 
in preparation for what was expected to 
be an important political case, studied 
its files back over a period of months 
and scanned each issue as it came out, 
determined to know my opponent's case 
as fully as possible. 

But that Catholic paper in time taught 
me quite a lot. My cultural interests had 
always been with the Middle Ages: in 
poetry, Chaucer and Langland, in archi- 
tecture, Norman and Gothic; in music, 
plainsong and Gregorian chants. The 
Weekly Review brought home to me the 
fact that the Middle Ages were those 
when men still loved God and that that 
was the reason for the great outpouring 
of the human soul of that period; that 
their culture was a Catholic culture and 
that the Catholic Church today was the 
sole custodian of that grand and ancient 
culture. 

For a leading Communist writer to 
start thinking that way was absolute 
heresy, and I had to put my medievalism 
into a separate, watertight compartment 
of my mind in sheer self-defense. The 
position was reached in time where I 
had to admit to myself that I was look- 
ing forward to the morning when the 
messenger boy put the latest issue of 
that little Catholic paper on my desk. 

Maybe a psychologist would readily 
understand why, in the following peti 
I worked harder than ever for the Party 
I had served so long. But the fact is that 
the seed was sown. From the Weekly 
Review 1 went back quite naturally t 
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SONG FOR THE CHASTELY WED 


by Clifford J. Laube 


Adam and Noah and Abraham 
Seeded both lily and rose; 

Yet only the lily shall follow the Lamb 
Whithersoever He goes. 

Virginal lily and nuptial rose, 
Grafted on Jesse’s stem: 

The lilies shall go wherever He goes; 
The roses will follow them. 


G, K. Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc and 
reread them in a new light. I discovered 
Eric Gill, whose sculpture I knew, as a 
writer t00, and the things for which 
these men stood were attractive. 

When the Red Army went marching 
through Eastern Europe into Germany, 
the countless dead they left behind in- 
spired me—but the living who reached 
Berlin troubled me a lot. It was true 
that in the main they came from the less 
industrialized and therefore more back- 
ward parts of Russia, true too that many 
of the stories filtering back to Britain 
were obviously exaggerated. But those 
Red Army men, raping and looting like 
any other victorious army, took a lot of 
explaining away. The only way to deal 
with such stories in the Daily Worker 
was frankly to admit the backwardness 
of the areas from which the Red Army 
was drawn, but this, however, blew sky- 
high a lot of our prewar propaganda— 
despite all the allowances we had made 
for Russia’s political shortcomings. 

With the ending of the war my 
doubts grew. Russia’s policy of intransi- 
gence at U.N., and at one conference 
after another, seemed at first to be but 
an expression of the usual hard bargain- 
ing one expects after wars, but soon it 
was Clear that it was being driven to a 
point where, instead of uniting the hu- 
man race, Communism was dividing it 
both horizontally and vertically. 

Events in Eastern Europe were ex- 
tremely disturbing too. Having said for 
over a quarter of a century that Commu- 
nism cannot be exported, it must be 
home grown, Russia began busily to ex- 
port it in a big way to the countries 
where the Red Army or the N.K.V.D. 
still had the last word. 

There were less than three hundred 
Communist Party members in Rumania, 
I knew, when the first postwar govern- 
ment was formed. Over night, as in the 
other countries in Eastern Europe, it was 
permitted to grow into a mass party 
Organizing every sort of ex-Fascist, yes- 
man, adventurer, careerist, and log-roll- 
et—strange material from which to 
build a new society, indeed. 

Our reporters went from the Daily 
Worker to the various Russian-domi- 
nated countries and in due course re- 
ported back to the paper’s executives on 
what they had seen. Their reports ap- 


peared to thrill my colleagues—they be- 
came increasingly shattering to me. I had 
started saying for the first time for many 
years, “This thing is morally indefensi- 
ble,” “That is utterly wrong.” Quite 
clearly I was losing my grip as a Marxist. 

I thanked Heaven I was not the for- 
eign editor, responsible for “selling” 
Eastern Europe and Soviet foreign policy 
to the British public. As it was, as news 
editor I was responsible for organizing 
the coverage of home events. 


We were still seeking a way out of 
Britain’s postwar economic problems, 
still driving hard for increased produc- 
tion, which had been the Party line since 
Russia was brought into the war. I was 
responsible for the paper's production 
drive and proud of the job I was doing. 
Only that made my position on the 
paper at all tenable. 

Then the Cominform was set up, and 
after some time the new line came 
through to the British Party leaders. We 
were to oppose the Marshall Plan and 
drop our support for increased produc- 
tion. Literally overnight the job we were 
doing was dropped; a new, exactly op- 
posite campaign was started in its place. 
I knew then that it was only a matter 
of time before I made the final break. 

Meanwhile, I had become increasingly 
confirmed in my support for Catholic 
teaching. From being attracted by a rich 
Catholic culture I was now ranging over 
all aspects of Catholic thought. 


Then came the night when I admitted 
to myself that I believed in everything 
connected with Catholicism—except the 
first necessary premise, belief in God, 


which Communism had long since de- 
stroyed in me. I decided that only an 
act of faith could take me past that 
point. You cannot read or think your- 
self into such belief. Call it actual grace, 
call it what you will, it worked. 


We had our two children baptized in 
the local Catholic church in January 
while I was still an executive on the 
Communist daily paper. We started in- 
struction at the same time—with one 
eye over our shoulders in case members 
of the Communist local should see us 
visiting the priest. 

Leaving the movement in which I had 
spent my adult life to date meant a 
big break—with friends and with a 
cause which was once my life. The death 
of Jan Masaryk made that break, I felt, 
urgent and necessary. 

There was a qualitative difference 
between Czechoslovakia and the rest 
of Eastern Europe. The Czechs had en- 
joyed a high level of culture and a 
democratic system. There was no excuse 
for any form of police state in Czecho- 
slovakia. Yet it came, despite the Czech 
Communist leaders’ own attempts to 
find a new way which took account of 
their people’s traditions. It came be- 
cause any more democratic form of 
Communism would be a reproach to 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and the rest, so the 
Czech leaders were made to toe the line. 
Czechoslovakia was forced into the 

same Moscow-manufactured mold as 
the rest—a foretaste of what will hap- 
pen in any other Western country which 
“goes Communist.” 

In the last resort I believe it is now 
a question of Christianity or Commu- 
nism. They cannot co-exist. Either we 
sink to the immoral depths or we re- 
discover that Faith and culture and those 
spiritual values which once bound di- 
verse nations together into a single 
whole called Christendom. 


But the conquest of Communism will 
ave to be achieved by positive Catholic 
action, not simply by negative anti- 
Communism, and least of all by the 
atom bomb, for Bolshevism thrives on 
misery and devastation. 





> At a recent medical convention in Atlan- 
tic City, two doctors who had not met since 
their student days were exchanging informa- 
tion on their present status in the profession. 

One of the medicos stated that he was now 


a nerve specialist. 


His friend was interested. “Have you been 


successful?” he asked. 
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“I guess I have,” the other answered. “When I discharged my last 
patient he asked me to lend him fifty dollars!” 


—Robert E. Quinn 
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The recent Supreme Court decision poses urgent pro- 
blems regarding the religious instruction of our children 


N February 10 of the year 1947, 

the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Mr. Justice Black reading the 
decision, declared by a vote of five to 
four that it was not unconstitutional 
for the State of New Jersey to reimburse 
Catholic parents for the bus fares their 
children paid riding to parochial schools. 
However, in the course of his majority 
opinion, Mr. Black took occasion to say 
that the Constitution does forbid “laws 
which aid one religion, aid all religions, 
or prefer one religion to another” and 
il taxes which are levied “to support 
iny religious activities, whatever they 
may be called, or whatever fotm they 
may adopt to teach or practice religion.” 
On March 8 of the year 1948, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
Mr. Justic Black again reading the deci- 
sion, declared by a vote of eight to one 
hat it was unconstitutional for the 
school board of Champaign, Illinois, to 
ullow its public-school premises to be 
used by the local Council on Religion 
to give religious teaching on “released 


time.” Mr. Black’s grounds for the deci- 
sion were the double prohibition which 
he had said in the New Jersey bus de- 


cision the Constitution lays on the.,, 


States. 

Now more than two million children 
in public schools in three thousand com- 
munities in forty-six States have been 
receiving religious instruction in one 
form or other of released time. The vast 
majority of these children are Protest- 
ants. Their parents and religious leaders 
were stupefied by this sudden blow to a 
rather new institution which was flour- 
ishing all over the country and gave 
promise of contributing a real good to 
the nation. It was widely noted that the 
case had been brought by a lady in 
Champaign who styles herself an atheist. 

To most people the case had all the 
earmarks of a first-class mystery. Where 
in the Constitution, it was widely asked, 
does it say that such “aid” to religion 
is forbidden by it? How did a big ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court arrive at 
such a conclusion? Let us, therefore, take 
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it as a mystery story and do a little de 
tective work on it. Let us go bak 
through the course of events and se 
how this came about. 

The first clue we get is that Mr. Black 
in both of his decisions, one favorable 
one adverse, to religion, alleged in sup. 
port of his position the First Amen¢- 
ment to the U. S. Constitution. Wha, 
then, does this Amendment say? It says 
“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or pro. 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” And 
this is all it says, as far as religion goes 

What, then, does the First Amend: 
ment mean? To find that out we should 
have to go back through what is called 
its legislative history: the form it had 
when it was first introduced, the debates 
that took place on it, the amendmens 
it underwent, the final form it took a 
agreed upon by both Houses of -Con 
gress. That is a long story, and there is 
no room for it here. I have told tht 





story elsewhere (in The First Freedom), 
but I can briefly summarize it. 

From all the historical evidence avail 
able, this much is certain. The Amend. 
ment, in the minds of those who intro- 
duced it, of those who voted for it in 
Congress, and of those who ratified it in 
the States, meant just two things: the 
Federal Congress shall have no power 
to favor by law one religion over at- 
other, and it shall have no power 
impose any one religion on a man’s con 
science. In other words, it meant equal- 
ity of all religions before the law, and 
liberty of all men’s consciences before 
the law. There can be no historical doubt 
whatever that this is what it means. 

Perhaps the best single authority we 
can produce for this is James Madison 
himself, the man who first introduced 
it and saw it through all the six or seven 
amendments it underwent before it 
wording was entirely satisfactory. Dut- 
ing the debate Madison said that he ap 
prehended the meaning of the words to 
be “that Congress should not establish 
a religion, and enforce the legal obser- 
vation of it by law, nor compel men t0 
worship God in any manner contrafy 
to their conscience.” Nothing could be 
clearer than that, could it? 

But this only deepens the mystety: 
The Amendment as it stands, whatever 
it means, obviously puts a restraint only 
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in the Schools? 


on the Federal Congress; it leaves the 
States free to do what they liked about 
establishing a church. As a matter of 
fact, several of the States had an estab- 
lished church then, and some of them 
continued to have one for many years 
after. It was clearly understood that the 
Firsts Amendment bound only the Fed- 
eral Government. How, then, does Mr. 
Black say that it binds the States and 
even local school boards? 

The clue to this lies in the fact that 
in 1868, as an aftermath of the Civil 
War and to safeguard the rights of the 
Negroes, the nation adopted the Four- 
teenth Amendment which said that no 
State shall “deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process 
of law.” Beginning in 1931, sixty-three 
years after it was adopted, the Supreme 
Court has decreed that this means that 
all the restraints which the first ten 
Amendments laid on the Federal Gov- 
ernment were henceforth laid on the 
States as well, though it is certain that 
nothing was further from the minds of 
those who proposed the Amendment, 
voted for it, and ratified it. Mr. Black, 
in both of his decisions, calmly assumes 
that the Firsts Amendment, as he inter- 
prets it, binds the States as well as the 


The McCollum case has startled 
the nation. Here is an expert analysis 


of its legal history 


by WILFRID PARSONS, S.J. 


Federal Government. You see how the 
noose is tightening. 

But suppose the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment did “pass on” the First Amend- 
ment to the States. [¢ cannot pass on 
anything except what is in it. And we 
have seen that all that is in it is that 
Congress shall not establish any one 
church or make any one kind of worship 
obligatory. How then does Mr. Black 
say that Congress (and therefore the 
States) may not, by virtue of the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments, give “aid” 
to religious bodies, even though it pre- 
serves the principle of equality which 
the First Amendment so clearly enjoins? 

The clue to this part of the mystery 
lies far afield. Mr. Black, and those who 
think with him, say that what the First 
Amendment really means is that in the 
United States there shall be separation 
of church and state. This is something 
else again. There is no mention in the 
Federal Constitution, or in any of the 
State Constitutions (except ironically, 
Utah) of compulsory separation of 
church and state. Yet now the Supreme 
Court says that, for purposes of the law, 
the First Amendment and separation of 
church and state are interchangeable 
concepts. 
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The Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States. Their decision in the 
McCollum case indicates that the infection of secularism which has long 
been spread through the country has at last reached our highest tribunal 
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There was, before the New Jersey bus 
case, no legal or constitutional warrant 
for holding that this is so. It suddenly 
pops up there, in a paragraph of Mr. 
Black’s decision, as I noted above, in 
which separation of church and state is 
said to forbid all kinds of “aid” to re- 
ligion. How did that come about? 


We find the clue to this, strangely 
enough, in the two dissents which were 
written against the decision in the bus 
case, one by Justice Rutledge and the 
other by Justice Jackson. Mr. Rutledge’s 
opinion was a historical disquisition on 
Madison's and Jefferson's fight in Vir- 
ginia against the former Church of Eng- 
land, some six years before the First 
Amendment was adopted. Out of this 
pre-history of the First Amendment we 
are asked to believe that the philosophi- 
cal and religious notions of the two 
great Virginia statesmen are the key to 
the real meaning of the Federal Amend- 
ment. What is that meaning? No state 
“aid” shall be given to any. form of re- 
ligious worship. (We have seen al- 
ready, of course, that whatever Madi- 
son’s private opinions might have been, 
this was not what the Amendment he 
later introduced in Congress meant, 
after it had gone through the legislative 
and ratifying process.) Mr. Jackson, in 
his opinion, added another little point— 
little, but of tremendous importance. 
He said that what is forbidden is both 
direct and indirect aid. 

We see now that this set the stage 
perfectly for the Champaign released- 
time case. Hitherto, no mention was 
made of separation of religion from the 
schools, but only of the state taxing 
power from religious worship. More- 
over, there was absolutely no warrant 
for saying that the no-establishment 
clause, no matter what its meaning is, 
can be passed on to the States by the 
Fourteenth Amendment, by the very 
nature of the case. That clause was a 
provision dividing Federal from State 
powers, forbidding the first to establish 
a church and leaving the second free. 
It was in no sense comparable to the 
other provisions of the first ten Amend- 
ments, all of which have to do with 
private rights. 


Consequently, to make the Cham- 
paign decision stick, several things had 








to be done first. The no-establishment 
clause had to be declared binding on the 
States also; no-establishment had to be 
extended to mean separation of church 
and state; separation of church and state 
had to be made to mean no aid, direct 
or indirect, to religion. None of these 
things had ever been done before, but 
we see now that the groundwork for 
them had already been laid in both the 
majority and minority opinions in the 
New Jersey bus case. In the Champaign, 
or McCollum, case, the whole thing 
came out in the open; the statements of 
the Justices in the New Jersey case were 
given as the legal precedents for their 
decision now, though those statements, 
on the Justices’ own showing, had no 
warrant in constitutional or historical 
precedent. 

Consequently, to reach the decision, 
two hurdles had to be crossed; the his- 
torical argument had to be got out of 
the way, and the First Amendment had 
to be extended to mean separation in its 
new sense. (Counsel defending the 
Champaign school board, in a 168-page 
brief, had delivered crushing blows to 
both these two contentions.) The hur- 
dles were easily crossed, though the 
labor was divided. Mr. Black, in his 
decision, brushed the historical and 
constitutional argument aside in less 
than two lines, saying merely that his 
interpretation of the no-establishment 
clause was the true one, because he had 
said it was in the New Jersey case. Jus- 
tice Frankfurter supplied the other key 
in his concurring opinion. In this he. 
by-passed the First Amendment com- 
pletely, and in its place he substituted 
what he called the “constitutional prin- 
ciple” of separation of church and state. 
Moreover, he declared that this principle 
is an evolving concept and added these 
ominous words: the concept, he said, 
will be “unfolded as appeal is made to 
the principle from case to case.” 

This new doctrine of an evolving 
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principle very neatly disposes of any 
historical or constitutional argument 
about the meaning of the First Amend- 
ment. As each case comes up, the Court 
will only have to decide what: is the 
present state of the “constitutional 
principle” in its current stage of evolu- 
tion and base its decision on that. What 
that state was in 1789 or 1845, or even 
1940, is no concern of the Court, but 
only what the “principle” means here 
and now. Thus pragmatism has won its 
final assault on our highest court, and 
religion will be the first subject of ex- 
perimentation. It is important that 
American citizens know what is going 
on, for it is not too late to raise a cry of 
alarm. All members of the Court openly 
expect a flood of cases involving separa- 
tion of church and state. 

The Champaign case, in fact, raises 
more questions than it solves, as per- 
haps it was intended to do. It will have 
been noticed that the words “aid to re- 
ligion” have constantly come up in this 
story. What do they mean exactly? The 
Court never says. But Justice Reed, in 
his lone dissent, based his thinking on 
the historical and constitutional aspects 
of the First Amendment and naturally 
reached a conclusion diametrically op- 
posite to that of the majority which he 
termed “erroneous.” He also did this 
service: he said that the “aid to religion” 
that is forbidden by the Amendment is 
a purposeful assistance directly to the 
church itself or to some religious group 
or organization doing religious work of 
such a character that it may fairly be 
said to be performing ecclesiastical 
functions.” He complements this by say- 
ing that such forbidden aid does not in- 
clude “those incidental advantages that 
religious bodies, with other groups sim- 
ilarly situated, obtain as a by-product of 
organized society” and he lists tax ex- 
emptions, free bus transportation, free 
textbooks, school lunches, and the like. 
As for Mr. Frankfurter’s “constitutional 





What, Indeed? 


> Every summer the farmers in a 
certain section of Vermont would 


have as many “paying guests’ as 
they could handle. It was a good 


business for the farmers, 
greatly puzzled one of them. 

One day, after the work was done, 
when he was sitting on the porch 
with a visitor, the puzzled farmer 


but it 





asked, ‘“‘Why do you people come up here every year? Nothin’ here that 


I can see.” 


“Why, the scenery, man. It’s glorious!” 
The farmer looked around. “Huh,” he said. “ ’Tain’t so hot. Take 
away the mountains and the lake and what have you got?” 


—John Donovan 
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principle,” Mr. Reed gives a long lig 


of direct subsidies to religion which it | 


has been the practice of the Government 
to grant, including Army and Naw 
chaplains and divine worship on goy- 
ernment property, chaplains and prayer 
in both Houses of Congress, and com. 
pulsory chapel in the Naval and Mili- 
tary Academies on government prem. 
ises. Are these age-old practices, along 
with many newer ones, to be declared 
unconstitutional because the Court holds 
that an evolving principle now forbids 
them? 

What of the future? This much is 
certain. All forms of religious instruc. 
tion are forbidden by the Court, if they 
take place on public-school premises. 
What if they are off the premises? It is 
not clear. But Mr. Black affords another 
clue to future action when he also for- 
bids the use of the state’s compulsory- 
education machinery to aid religion, 
even indirectly. Does compulsory school 
machinery also include the school of- 
ficers who allow children to go out to 
receive religious education? Does it in- 
clude truant officers who supervise 
school attendance of parochial-school 
children, or state school boards which 
approve their curriculum? I will not 
add to this list, for obvious reasons, but 
any reader can fill in for himself. 

From all that has gone before, the 
reader will perhaps be able to see how 
the virus of secularism has at last reached 
eur highest Court, which has hitherto 
been immune from it. Perhaps, after 
all, it was only a question of time before 
it did. We have long known how wide- 
spread the infection was in the county 
at large. Yet, when it reaches the Su- 
preme Court we are surprised and 
alarmed, and rightly so. Moreover, as 
we have seen, the New Jersey bus case 
decision contained within it a number 
of clues which, if we had read them 
aright, would have warned us of what 
was to come. Does the new decision also 
contain some further clues to further 
action? This writer is convinced that it 
does, and it behooves us to study it care- 
fully. It is too soon to draw certain con- 
clusions. 

Meanwhile, we can thank our fore- 
fathers in the Faith in this country that 
they did not rely on having religious 
instruction in the public schools alone, 
but set up a great system of parochial 
schools. We can strengthen and expand 
that system to take in even more chil- 
dren than we have at present. We can 
join forces with all moderate Protestants 
in taking measures to protect threatened 
parental rights. And finally we can doa 
lot of hard thinking and careful plan- 
ning to protect our parochial-school sys: 
tem against those who will certainly at- 
tempt to use the Champaign decision 
to destroy it. 
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Ratimas Challenge 


by BONIFACE BUCKLEY. ©. P. 


HE Catholic Church, since her institution, has been a 
constant source of irritation to unbelievers. Again and 
gain she has obtruded the reality of the supernatural upon 
a world which has tried so hard to be severely natural-minded 
and mundane. Men have been irked by her incessant chatter 
about God and the hereafter, about saints and sinners, mir- 
acles and apparitions, church-going and devotions, and ulti- 
mate salvation or just damnation. The world will never 
quite forgive God for coming to earth on that first Christmas 
morning and upsetting its complacency. The crucifixion of 
Christ was supposed to have put an end to His interjection 
of the supernatural into this workaday world. But He arose 
from the dead and founded a Church, and so His divine 
intrusion has continued. 

Now there is that story of Fatima. It would create quite 
a stir in a roomful of agnostic intellectuals to announce 
rather solemnly that the Blessed Virgin Mary visited this 
earth a few years ago. This is the so-called atomic age, and 
we are intensely concerned with nuclear fission and what 
Stalin will do next. Yet, the mushrooming of the atomic 
bomb at Bikini was far less startling and far less important 
than the fact that on October 13, 1917, when the Virgin 


‘Mary had appeared for the seventh time at Fatima, the sun 


“began to turn like a giant pinwheel, sending off rays of 
light in all directions.’ Furthermore, Stalin might spend 
some sleepless nights if his atheistic mind could grasp the 
idea that Mary mentioned ‘‘the conversion of Russia.” 

The story of Fatima is much more than the extraordinary 
account of the appearance of the Blessed Virgin Mary to 
three children. It is an ominous visitation because the 
Mother of God in these apparitions (unlike those at Lourdes ) 
manifested profound concern for the sinful state of the 
world. “Men must offend our Lord no more and they must 
ask pardon for their sins, for He is already much offended.” 
She also predicted punishment if her commands were not 
obeyed. The account of the visions states that Mary was 
vety sad when she spoke. This was in 1917 and she fore- 
told a second world war if men did not repent. “The war 
is coming to an end, but if the offenses against God do not 
stop, another and worse one will begin in the reign of 
Pope Pius XI.” And so it happened. 

There is here a direct “cause-and-effect’’ statement— 
crime and punishment, sin and war. The heaven-sent ex- 
planation for World War II is not economics, nor power 
politics, nor bungled statesmanship, nor Hitler, nor spheres 
of influence, but sin. 

This, then, is the challenge of Fatima—repentance for 
sin, or punishment from an offended God. It is a clarion 
call from heaven to earth and the messenger is the holy 
Mother of God. 

The remedy for the world’s ills was also supplied: de- 
votion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary, the daily rosary, 
sacrifices in reparation for sin, the five First Saturdays, and 
prayers for the Holy Father. 

With the rumblings of a third world war already in the 
air, the challenge of Fatima cannot be ignored. Happily, 






























The Lady’s message was always the same; thee 
children must pray and do penance for the world 


it would seem that the Catholic world is at long last’ heed- 
ing the message and that devotion to the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary is spreading quickly. But it is a sad commentary 
on twentieth-century Catholicism that it required almost 
thirty years for us to awaken from our lethargy. 

Still, if Fatima’s challenge is to be accepted, the job of 
accepting it is almost solely on the hands of Catholics. Un- 
believers will ridicule the whole idea of an appearance of 
the Mother of God on earth. The fools of this world have 
scoffed at the supernatural consistently and with diabolical 
ingenuity. Such a procedure is old routine with them. The 
entire story of Fatima will be flouted as a Catholic super- 
stition. They will dispose of Mary just as they “‘rationalized” 
the Gospels into four fairy tales and “proved” that Christ 
did not even exist. Official Protestantism will likewise prob- 
ably balk at the notion that Mary has again appeared on 
earth and again requested a practical recognition of her 
divine motherhood. But in the face of rationalist animosity 
or Protestant indifference to Mary, the prediction of the 
Magnificat will still stand: “For behold from henceforth all 
generations shall call me blessed.” 

Thus the Catholic Church is left pretty much alone with 
a gigantic problem: to pray an entire world out of trouble 
and to convert the godless Russian nation back to God. The 
fainthearted and the cynical will say that it can’t be done. 
But she who crushed the serpent’s head has given us a 
formula for victory. Not all the machinations of Hell or 
Hell's henchmen can prevail against her. Still it remains 
for us to accept the challenge of Fatima and to launch that 
crusade of prayer and sacrifice which is the only really effec- 
tive “cold war’ against the forces of evil. For this “cold 
war,’ without bombs, without shells, without hatred, will 
be fought and won with burning hearts. 





When the Bishop visited the rectory, ’twas an unfo,. 
gettable day for all — but especially for two who sharej 
memories of a happy past and a boy named Michael 


eep not for me 


‘RS. O'NEIL hkecame quickly ac- 
customed to her housekeeping 
tasks, because they were, essentially, 
things she had been doing most of her 
life. After a week, were it not for one 
slight factor of contention,.she would 
have felt restfully and completely at 
home in the rectory of the Church of 
Our Saviour, in a suburb of New York, 
where she was employed, and where the 
Monsignor and the young priests of the 
house, had proved considerate and kind. 
It was not really like being employed; 
it was more like finding a new and often 
lively and always interesting home, 
where the pattern of days, if basically 
the same, was flavored by the ringing 
of the doorbell and the phone, and it 
was here, assuredly, no sin to laugh 
aloud. Mrs. Moore, her co-worker, re- 
mained a reluctant rose of piety, to 
whose good graces one had to climb a 
stalk of many thorns; but even that, 
Mrs. O'Neil sincerely believed, would 
prove surmountable in time. And on the 
days of the month when she received 
her salary from the church, it never 
seemed to Mrs. O'Neil exactly right that 
she should be paid in liberal excess of 
her needs, as it had been the practice of 
her life to contribute to churches and 
not receive from them. Yet the money 
was nice, no doubt about that, and she 
told the pastor, Monsignor Hughes, 
though jokingly of course, that she sup- 
posed prices were up in the Lord’s 
house, too. 

She had come to Our Saviour’s the 
day after- Easter, and Easter was now a 
month past. The full springtime was 
here. On certain mornings, with the 
windows open wide, the days seemed to 
walk right into the rectory and up the 
stairs past the picture of Pope Benedict. 
Overnight, the maples had opened and 
bloomed like green umbrellas along the 
street; it was a magic change from bleak- 


ness to fulfillment, paralleling, in a way, 
the past year of her life. 

She ended her idle gazing into the 
schoolyard by walking into the parlor. 
She began dusting the piano and with 
a bit of her cloth wound around a finger 
pressed gently on middle C. It amused 
her to dust the keys in a succession that 
played a scale. 

Father Gibrowski, passing along the 
hall, heard her and went into the room. 
“Give us a tune while you're at it, Mrs. 
O'Neil.” She smiled at him but shook 
her head. Teasing her, he was—but a 
fine young man, for all that. When he 
had gone, she cleaned and played the 
next octave. She felt just fine today. 

Mrs. O'Neil was seventy-three and, if 
asked point-blank, would not deny it. 
Yet she didn’t volunteer this, and surely 
she did not feel her years as a pack upon 
her back. The clergy, as certainly as gal- 
lant laity, would not advance the ques- 
tion of her actual years, and her chores 
were not beyond her, not at all. She ran 
the vacuum now and then, and she made 
the beds; she answered the door and 
telephone, most times, and said to call- 
ers, “If you will come in and be com- 
fortable, please, Monsignor will be right 
down,’ or ‘Father Phelan or Father Reiss 
or Father Gibrowski would be right 
dewn.” And another thing she did was 
help keep the parish books in a firmly 
legible hand. Mrs. Moore did the cook- 
ing. The heavy cleaning, the knuckle- 
reddening kind, was done by the sex- 
ton’s aide. 

Mrs. Moore had been the rectory cook 
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by WILLIAM FAY 


for some time and, for a while, before 
the arrival of Mrs. O'Neil, she had 
helped at keeping the books. The Mon- 
signor had relieved her of this, explain. 
ing that he did not want her to be over- 
burdened. Mrs. O’Neil, however, found 
Mrs. Moore from time to time looking 
fondly at the books, as though a revered 
child had been taken from her care. 
Still, it was evident from specimens in 
the books that numbers had defeated 
Mrs. Moore in more ways than their 
arithmetic. Spattered and blotted ink 
indicated that Mrs. Moore grasped her 
pen in the same decisive way she gripped . 
a pot. 

Mrs. Moore was forever doing quick 
and decisive things, and it took a while 
for Mrs. O’Neil to decide that her sister- 
in-help was really a nervous and easily 
discouraged good woman, whose de- 
cisiveness actually evolved from the 
desperate decisions she obliged herself 
in her many uncertainties to make. Mrs. 
O'Neil suspected, too, that Mrs. Moore 
had been loath to give up the books and 
light correspondence, because the one 
attending these matters enjoyed the 
right to sign herself “Sec’y” to the Mon- 
Signor, as a matter of form and to give 
it the high-class effect. But it was a 
little thing—really more of a joke— 
and Mrs. O'Neil believed that someday 
they would be genuine friends, she and 
Mrs. Moore, though, again, it might 
take time and require God’s help. Mean- 
while, she petitioned the Lord please 
to keep her from criticizing, even in 
her mind, Mrs. Moore’s concoctions in 
the kitchen. 

“Psst! Oh, Mrs. O'Neil,” said Mrs. 
Moore now. 

Mrs. O'Neil looked up from the 
piano, as Mrs. Moore came into the 
room with something on her mind. 
Mrs. Moore had pudgy and red-skianed 
hands, which she habitually rubbed to- 
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gether, palm to — when puzzled. She 
had a round and rather pretty face, with 
juminous, heaven-beseeching eyes, and 
it was Mrs. O’Neil’s opinion, unexpres- 
sed, that Mrs. Moore was ten years 
ounger than she. 

“Tl put it to you this way,” said Mrs. 
Moore, “so that the harse will be direct- 
ly in front of the cahrt: what do you 
think of gambling, Mrs. O'Neil?” 

“Gambling?” It was surely an un- 
expected question. “Well, it seems to 
me there are all kinds of gambling, 
Mrs. Moore. My own husband always 
liked a game of cards, though never for 
large amounts of money. And I—well, 
I used to like a little Bingo now and 
then.” 

“Did you, now? Hmmmm,” said Mrs. 
Moore. 

“Indeed I did.” 





Mrs. Moore placed her hands flat on 
the piano’s mahogany top. “Well, yes,” 
she said, “I suppose you did. But Bingo’s 
a different thing, when it’s played in 
a church, that is. I...” But she did not 
go on. “Just forget it, please.” She 
reached into her apron pocket for a 
handkerchief, then busily blew her nose. 
“Forget I ever mentioned it, Mrs. 
O'Neil.” Yet she lingered, wanting to 
say more. 

Mrs. O'Neil returned to the piano 
keys. 

“Well, Pll tell you something about 
Bingo, Mrs. O'Neil, just between you 
and me and the saints for witnesses,” 
said Mrs. Moore. She looked about care- 
fully. “When they cut out the Bingo 
games at Our Saviour’s here, it was like 
cutting off me leg. You're listenin’?” 
Mrs. Moore walked to the hall and 


looked up and down. She returned and 
stood close to Mrs. O'Neil. “You're the 
kind I can tell a thing an’ not have to 
worry about havin’ told you.” And it 
was a sisterly, warm way for her to 
feel, thought Mrs. O'Neil; this intimacy 
had never developed before. “Now get 
this,” she said, and whispered, “Are you 
listenin’, Mrs. O'Neil?’ Oh, I’m listen- 
ing, she thought; yes, I'm listening very 
hard, even if it’s something I shouldn't 
hear. “Father Gibrowski,’ said Mrs. 
Moore, “bets on harse races.” There it 
was now: out. “And the Monsignor 
knows about it,’ she added quickly. 
“Mrs. O'Neil, put that in your pipe. 
Is it right? Or is it wrong?” 

“It doesn’t have to be wrong at all. 
It all depends. Was Monsignor upset?’’ 

“Upset? He turned not a hair on his 
head. They were joking about it; joking 


“What do you think of gambling, Mrs. O'Neil?” 
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bout this harse, the two of them, at 
breakfast this marnin’.”” Mrs. Moore had 
a talent for being either slightly or ex- 
tremely Irish in her speech, just as she 
chose. 

‘Then I wouldn't worry about it, 
Mrs. Moore. Not Father Gibrowski.”’ 

If you lived in this house, it was easy 
to see that Mrs. Moore, in her tense, 
sometimes possessive way, loved Father 
Gibrowski like a son. And as anyone 
well might, thought Mrs. O'Neil, for 
Father Gibrowski was both gay and 
thrillingly good. Mrs. O'Neil could re- 
call having been told there was no such 
thing as a gloomy saint (an interesting 
thought), and likely enough, she was 
convinced now, this was true. 

“And not only that, but Father Gib- 
rowski sends money home to his people 
every month,” said Mrs. Moore in fur- 
ther defense of him. “Out of his little 
bit of a salary, too. And it was a parish- 
joner what told ‘im about this harse. 
It wasn’t some parfect stranger whisper- 

temptation into ‘is ear. If you get 
what I mean.” 

Mrs. O'Neil began to laugh. One 
would think she herself had impugned 
the good young man. 

And if you only knew young priests 
s | know them, Mrs. O'Neil,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Moore, “you would try to 
do more for them.” Mrs. Moore re- 
turned to her chores. 

Mrs. O'Neil went to the library and 
began to dust the books. She had al- 
most known a young priest very well. 
Had he lived another two years, her 
own boy, Michael, would have been or- 
dained. But Mrs. Moore did not, know 
that. It was the kind of sorrow that, 
with sufficient prayer, you could sub- 
limate in something less than the 
twenty-seven years that had passed since 
Michael's death. It was her recent fancy 


—and a fancy she knew it to be—that 
Michael, if he had lived, might well 
have become a bishop. She confessed 
to herself it was a kind of conceit to 
think of Michael that way; well aware 
she was that the Lord never said He 
had special mansions for bishops in 
His house. But it was a thought that 
recurred to her nonetheless, for not 
long ago one of Michael's friends and 
classmates had become a bishop. If it 
could happen to George McArdle, it 
could have happened to Michael, too; 
they were as like as that, the two of 
them, when they were at the seminary, 
studying. 

Still, I mustn’t dwell upon these 
things, she thought. In the schoolyard 
she could hear children at their recess. 
The light. grew brighter in the room 
as the sun climbed over the school. She 
straightened the picture of Cardinal 
Newman that hung against one wall. 
Newman, in his old age, with his white 
hair and his small red cap, seated by 
his reading lamp. In one of the books 
Cardinal Newman had written there 
were some lines Mrs. O'Neil knew fair- 
ly well. What were the lines? Just how 
did it go? Trying now, it was difficult 
to get it exactly right. She found and 
consulted the book. 

“Weep not for me 

Be blithe as wont, nor tinge with 

gloom 

The stream of love that circles home, 

Light hearts and free! 

Joy in- the gifts Heaven's bounty 

lends, 

Nor miss my face, dear friends! 

I still am near.” 

"A Voice from Afar’ 

It could be Michael speaking, she had 
often thought, though Newman was an 
Englishman, whose English was for her 
sometimes a little difficult to fathom. 





The Bishop had two cups of coffee and the twenty-seven years seemed nothing 
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But it was beautiful, wasn’t it? Bein 
able to break the heart in so many bit, 
and still leave so little pain? 

A little later, while Mrs. O'Neil was 
working on the books of the Angel; 
Sodality, Mrs. Moore came into the room 
again. She had a morning newspaper, 
and she went, with a conspiratorial ait 
very close to Mrs. O'Neil. 

“This is the harse’s name,” she said 
“He showed it to me at breakfast this 
marnin’, right in front of the Monsig. 
nor. He marked the name with a pincil 


as you can see for yourself. ‘Mrs. Moore’ . 


he says to me, how would you like to 
run two dollars into a million?’ ‘Heaven 
help us, Father,’ I said, when I knew 
what he was drivin’ at, ‘but I never did 
that in me life. It's no time now.’ | 
didn't know what else to say in front 
of the Monsignor. “Well, he said, ‘| 
thought I'd let you in on something 
good. I just bet on the harse myself,’ he 
said. And the Monsignor, mind you, 
Mrs. O'Neil, he never bats a blessed 
eye. 

“Well, I guess he’s heard worse than 
that.” 

“Mmmmmm,” said Mrs. Moore, ap- 
praising her. “And do you know some- 
thin’, Mrs. O'Neil? Do you?” 

Mrs. O'Neil managed somehow to 
look both innocent and receptive. 

“Well, just between you and me, Mrs. 
O'Neil, with all due respect to your 
own state of mind in the affair, I'd be 
willin’ to risk a dollar meself. There, 
now, and Mrs. Moore stood proud and 
straight, with her hands clasped at her 
waist. 

“You said two dollars, Mrs. Moore.” 

This was difficult for Mrs. Moore, who 
wet her lips and looked nervously about, 
“What I mean is— would you care to 
go in with me for a dollar yourself? | 
do miss the Bingo, Mrs. O'Neil, and it 
does seem to me that just this once 
would do no one any harm.” 

“Well, I'm sure it’s no sin; but where 
would you place the bet?” 

“You can leave that to me,” said Mrs. 
Moore. “Rest assured, you can be, 
there'll be nothin’ out of line, with the 
Bishop comin’ so soon.” 

“The Bishop?” 

“For Confirmation Day,” said Mrs. 
Moore, “on the twenty-fourth of May. 

Mrs. O'Neil, in her month’s tenure 
at Our Saviour’s, had never thought of 
Confirmation Day and a Bishop's com- 
ing around. And yet she should have, 
because such a day was always certain 
to arrive. “What bishop is going to con- 
firm the children, Mrs. Moore?” 

“Well, now, I don’t imagine it will 
be the Cardinal himself,” that expert 
woman said, “because just now he 1s 
much too busy a holy man. It may be 
the new bishop in the archdiocese. 
McArdle’s his name. And a brilliant 
man.” 
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Easily Satisfied 


@ The late George L. Dyer used to tell of 
a colored cook who remained with his fam- 
ily for many years. On occasion he made it 
a point to praise her for some unusual cul- 
inary achievement and to express his plea- 
sure at having her in his home. Whereupon 
Mandy would say: 
isn’t nobody in this whole wide world who 
appreciates appreciation as much as ah do.” 


“Mistah Diah, there 


—Quote 





“Do you know him, Mrs. Moore?” 

“Know him? Well, no—not exactly. 
But I know about him. There is a great 
and holy career ahead of him, I'm told. 
Brilliant, he is,’ and she tapped her 
head. “That’s what they say about him, 
Mrs. O'Neil. They say that What’s-’is- 
name McArdle is as bright in his head 
as a heavenly light. His furst name is— 
now, let me think; the Monsignor just 
mentioned it.” 

“His first name is George,” said Mrs. 
O'Neil. Her heart was lifted by the 
statement. 

“Do you know him?” 

“I know that his name is George.” 

“Excuse me,” said Mrs. Moore, a bit 
uneasy, ‘but I have to get on with the 
lunch.” She did not pause to look ex- 
pertly at Mrs. O’Neil’s new figures in 
the books. 

What was it you called a bishop, any- 
how? Was it “Excellency” that you 
said? Or did you call him “Your 
Grace?” Thinking of it now, she didn’t 
know. 

But his name was George McArdle, 
just the same. He was a New York boy, 
from that part of Harlem around 116th 
Street where the Irish ‘once prevailed, 
more years ago than it takes a man to 
grow up. 

Yet she hadn't known him as a boy. 
It was as a seminarian that she had 
known him, and because he was Mich- 
ael’s good friend. He came many times 
to her home as Michael's guest, and 
enjoyed, during these vacation spells in 
which they were permitted to be home, 
an appetite more befitting a horse than 
a hierarch-to-be. He was not so tall as 
Michael, nor so handsome. But was she 
being fair now, looking back? Didn't 
mothers see their own with indwelling 
and partial eyes? Well, no mind to that. 
What she remembered best and most 
clearly was that George McArdle had 

en an appealing, attractive boy, very 
much like her own. His hair had been 
curly, and it never had looked combed, 
for he’d had the habit of running his 
hand through it when debating some 
point or thinking it through. He had 
always been a great one for discussing 
the state of the world. 

Yes, she supposed he’d been very 


bright. She could remember the long 
discussions between her Michael and 
George McArdle, though what she re- 
membered most about them was that she 
never quite understood them. This had 
distressed her a little, and once she had 
asked Michael how it was that two- 
young men, so much alike and both 
slated for identical holy orders, found 
so many things to debate. 

Michael had been amused. “If I don’t 
argue with Georgie, Mom,” he had said, 
“how can I teach him anything?” 

Imagine that, she thought now, to the 
future Bishop himself. Yet it delighted 
her, for, as she had always known, her 
Michael was no slouch. Her Michael was 
logical and soft toned. He was patient 
and temperate, and his faith was a shin- 
ing thing. He was devoted to George 
McArdle, and George was devoted to 
him. They were merry years, not so 
misty in mind as they were distant in 
time. There had been many and won- 
derful evenings when, with dinner and 
arguments done, George McArdle would 
do tricks, for the amusement of all, 
with his double-jointed thumb. Yes, 
that was one thing, you could be sure, 
that Mrs. Moore didn’t know. 

After dinner, though it was Mrs. 
Moore’s evening for going out, she dis- 
played no disposition to depart for the 
moving pictures. Instead, she stayed 
close by, rubbing her hands nervously, 
and said in a whisper, “Mrs. O'Neil, 
when you can spare a moment, 7f you 
don’t mind.” She left the reception 
room, where Mrs. O'Neil had just seated 
two candidates for matrimony. 

Mrs. Moore was in the kitchen. “Well, 
one thing I've larned,” she stated ag- 
gressively, “is that you can’t sarve the 
Lord an’ Mammon, too. The animal be- 
trayed us. We larst our money, Mrs. 
O'Neil. Why did you make me do it? 
Answer me that.” 

Mrs. O'Neil did not know what to 
say. She suspected the moment required 
a remark that Mrs. Moore would long 
remember, but cleverness in remarks 
was not a talent of hers; it required pre- 
meditation. “I made you do it?” 

“With the Bishop himself comin’ 
here next week,” said Mrs. Moore, “who 
knows what a scandal could devilop if 
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he got a wind of the same? You should 
have had more sense in the furst place, 
Mrs. O'Neil, because you're a good deal 
older than meself!” 

The rectory at Our Saviour’s was not 
a premise that could be primed and 
polished to new grandeur for the ar- 
rival of a bishop. It was an organized 
and adult house seldom touched by dis- 
array. However, the curtains had been 
laundered and hung anew and fresh 
doilies placed on the arms of tufted 
chairs. 

When the Bishop's car arrived, Mrs. 
O'Neil was not at the door. She could 
have been, in the trim, neat dress and 
the ruffled white apron she wore; but 
the Monsignor, anticipating the arrival, 
had gone to the door himself. She could . 
not justify to herself the nervousness 
and self-consciousness she felt, now that 
the Bishop had arrived, and she was 
grateful to have the Monsignor at the 
door. This permitted her, in her un- 
certainty, to retire to one of the recep- 
tion rooms at the front of the house, 
there to gaze through a window into 
the street. 

For suppose the Bishop didn’t know 
her? After all, in twenty-seven years a 
man can forget many things, and old 
faces change. Surely when he had just 
arrived on his episcopal mission, it 
would not be fitting for her to jump 
in front of him and say: “Do you re- 
member Mrs. O'Neil? I'm Michael's 
mother, Your Grace.” Or “Your Excel- 
lency’’; whatever it was you said, she 
still didn’t know. But later, after the 
services, when the Holy Sacrament had 
been administered, would be time 
enough for her. And what would she 
say to him, even then? She felt suddenly 
defeated, almost afraid. 

At first, because her glasses were 
misty, she could see only the flash of 
purple at his chest, the color a bishop 
wears and a symbol of his rank; but as 
he climbed the steps of the rectory, 
laughing with the Monsignor and the 
visiting pastors of near-by churches who 
had come to welcome him, it was only 
George McArdle. In the light of recog- 
nition she could have cried with joy 
to see how little, in the things that mat- 
tered, he had changed; but perhaps it 
was more illuminating to find that she 
had not truly remembered him until now 
he was by his presence reimposed, tell- 
ing her things of the past that a moment 
before she had not known. 

When she ventured out of the recep- 
tion room, they had gone, the Bishop fol- 
lowing Monsignor Hughes upstairs. She 
could hear their voices, but she could 
not distinguish their words. She waited 
at another window until it was time for 
the procession to the church. She 
watched the acolytes lead the way, the 
line of procession form and proceed: 
the young curates first, then the visiting 








pastors, the deacons. of honor, and final- 
ly the Bishop, in his vestments, wear- 
ing the mitre tall on his head and carry- 
ing in his right hand, like Saint Patrick 
himself, the crozier, or episcopal staff, 
and nodding to the people on the way. 

Oh, Michael, she thought, it could be 
yourself. And pray for us, Michael, 
where you are. 

Pssst! Oh, Mrs. O'Neil!” Mrs. Moore 
looked truly distressed. She wore a new 
dress that became her very well and a 
lovely yellow apron she had won at a 
church bazaar. But troubled she surely 
did look. 

“Yes, Mrs. Moore?” 

‘The Bishop,” she said despairingly, 
“the most reverend man himself, is stay- 
in’ for dinner, Mrs. O'Neil.” 

For dinner? Really? Oh, .that could 
mean so many things. It could be truly 
wonderful, she thought. “Don't you 
think we might manage, Mrs. Moore?’’ 

“I never cooked for a bishop, Mrs. 
O'Neil. Nobody told me so much as 
a word. Me with a pot roast in the 
house, no more than that. Through the 
Lard’s Own grace they're going’ out t’ 
lunch.” She didn’t rub her hands to- 
gether, palm to palm. She held them 
in tight fists. And this humility was, if 
unexpected, something endearing to 
Mrs. O'Neil. “I am not a pretentious 
woman, Mrs. O'Neil, believe me, now. 
Could ya help me, please? And I'll do 
the sarvin’, Mrs. O'Neil.” 

‘Yes, of course I'll help you. Why 
wouldn't I? I used to cook fora...’ 
But she didn’t say it. She had been 
about to say “bishop,” but it wouldn't 
be true, for he wasn’t a bishop then. 

And, Mrs. O'Neil, I have a confes- 
sion to make. It's been on me mind 
and me conscience ever since, believe 
me: Father Gibrowski never bet two 
dollars on a harse. He did not. I larned 
what he did was to wager twinty cents 
with Monsignor in an innocent little 
pastime of their own, a joke it was. He 
did not give two dollars to the milkman, 
as I did meself, for the milkman to 
pass on to a perfissional bookmarker, 
your money and mine. That's the truth 
of it, Mrs. O'Neil. The true size of it, 
now. 

It was a large and inviting kitchen, 
with an oven as big as a piano. A pot 
roast, Mrs. O'Neil decided, is as good 
as the things you can do to it, and this 
one was sufficiently large. 

“We never use garlic,’ said Mrs. 
Moore. “We are not a pack of Eye- 
talians in this house.” 

“Both the Bishop and the Monsig- 
nor,’ said Mrs. O'Neil, “have been to 
Rome.” 

“Is that so? Hmmmm.” Mrs. Moore 
cast suspicious eyes. “Well, I never 
knew you to be so witty, Mrs. O'Neil.” 

Then it was dinnertime. There were 
muffins and two apple pies in the oven. 


In a large wooden bowl was a tossed 
green salad, to cut the weight of the 
dumplings that went with the pot roast. 
There was a casserole of vegetables, 
which Mrs. O'Neil had _ glacéed. It 
looked quite handsome. And so did the 
roast. 

“It's a lot of heavy food,” said Mrs. 
O'Neil, ‘for spiritual men.” 

“The Bishop's a hearty eater,’ said 
Mrs. O'Neil. 

‘And how do you know that?” 

“Well, I have an idea that he could 
be, let's say.” 

“He is a man of the intellect,’ said 
Mrs. Moore. “The conversation is a 
revelation, Mrs. O'Neil, and courtesy is 
his name. Just between the two of us, 
he’s been treatin’ me like I was his own 
dahter, Mrs. O'Neil.” 

You could be his aunt, she thought. 
Mrs. Moore, she now understood, was a 
more complex and resourceful person 
than she had suspected. For one who, at 
the thought of preparing dinner for the 
bishop, has been rendered limp, she was 
displaying now whole reservoirs of en- 
ergy and social aplomb; indeed, she kept 
humming a gay little tune as she plied 
her way from the scene of coarse kitchen 





@ Children may tear up a house, but 


they can never break up a home. 
—St. Jerome’s Bulletin 





labor to the table of the great. Still, I 
mustn't be uncharitable, thought Mrs. 
O'Neil; she’s enjoying herself, poor soul. 
But she was a smart one, Mrs. Moore, 
who had wanted and succeeded in attain- 
ing the hostess’ role for tonight. 

And Mrs. O'Neil? Well, she supposed 
she had made the timid mistake of keep- 
ing her secret too long. She could not 
very gracefully now, at this point, pop 
out the Bishop's past like a plum from 
a pie. There were many dishes, but she 
kept abreast of them. There was plenty 
of time. No rush tonight. A kitchen 
properly managed in a house-like this 
might well be, she supposed, less taxing 
on her legs and energy than the work 
she had been doing, while Mrs. Moore, 
she was fairly sure, would rejoice to 
make beds and answer bells and write 
“Sec’y” after her name. 

The Lord could decide . . . 

It was rather late, and the house was 
still. The Bishop, according to Mrs. 
Moore, had gone to the Monsignor’s 
rooms on some business of their own, 
though he was driving back to the city 
tonight. 

“The evening went off all right,” said 
Mrs. Moore. ‘Not that you didn’t help, 
either, because if the food was on the 
heavy side, they'll survive it, God wil- 
ling. But it took a lot of get-up-an’-go 
on my part to make the Bishop feel at 
home. I mean in the things that take ex- 


ae 





per-i-ence. Well, I'll say good night, Mrs 
O'Neil.” 

“Good night,” Mrs. O'Neil said. She 
wasn't terribly tired. If she felt like 
weeping in her defeat—well, for he 
own and Cardinal Newman's sakes, she 
would forbear. It was her own fault, any- 
way—when it might have been so dif. 
ferent. 

“Excuse me, please.” 

She stood up. She knew his voice. The 
blood raced in her hands. He was here 
and this was the time. 

“I thought that while the Monsignor 
wasn't watching me,’ the Bishop said, 
“I might steal another cup of coffee and 
express my gratitude for the dinner 
someone cooked. Is there another cup? 
The Monsignor says I eat too much 
re 

She turned to face him. She had to 
make herself stand erect. The tears were 
a well that gave way without the assis- 
tance of a sob, and she couldn’t see him 
any longer through her glasses. He put 
his big, gentle hands on her shoulders, 
and her shoulders began to shake. He 
said: “The Lord forgive us both for let- 
ting it happen this way, Mrs. O'Neil. 
Here, look at me. Where did you come 
from? And are you all right?” 

She raised a hand to one of his lapels, 
and with her other hand removed her 
glasses. She sould see the purple cloth 
that marked his rank. She stood back 
and smiled at him. She blinked her eyes 
and made them fairly dry. “Yes, I'm all 
right now,’ she said, ‘and I'm very 
happy here. And I think that there's 
some coffee on the stove.” 

The Bishop had two cups of coffee, 
and Mrs. O'Neil had one. They sat at 
the kitchen table, talking, and as they 
talked, the twenty-seven years seemed 
in their total to be none. 

“Keep in touch with you?” she said. 
“Well, it would have been hard. You 
were away for so many years and so busy 
with your work. It’s only now you've 
come back to the archdiocese.” 

“That makes no difference,” the 
Bishop said. ‘Old friends are good tonic, 
Mrs. O'Neil. I tried to get in touch with 
you at the time of my consecration, but 
I had no luck. I had no record of your 
address or of your daughters’ marriage 
names. 

“Well, after Mr. O'Neil passed on,” 
she explained, “and the girls were mar- 
ried, I lived alone. But I Jike it better 
here; I really do; they've been good to 
me. You know, I didn’t want to boast 
that I knew you, for fear it might seem 
that I was showing off. And then I 
wasn't sure that you would know me, 
after all.” 

“Know you? Why, there’s never been 
a time I haven't known you,” the Bishop 
said. ‘How could I ever think of Michael 
and not think of you? And I think of 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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ILLUSTRATED BY MAY BURKE 
I suspect that my female dentist uses me as a dental guinea pig 


N° so very long ago I innocently 
wrote an article entitled “I Like 
Priests,” based on the simple thesis that 
priests — as people — had considerably 
brightened my life. 

Well, no one cared whether my life 
had been brightened or not, but every- 
one seemed stirred by my thought-pro- 
voking theory that priests are people. 
As a result of this brilliant and daring 
hypothesis, I now find myself one of the 
busiest anthropologists of the day. I 
barely have time to get my housework 
done. They keep wanting me to track 
down and identify all sorts of peculiar 
creatures. 

Let me say right here that amateur 
anthropology is. no bed of roses. Es- 
pecially if you tackle it as I do. My 
blunt statement that “priests are my 
favorite people” was equivalent to 
dimbing out on the limb of a tree and 
Sawing it off behind me. Reproachful 
Cties immediately rent the air. Didn't 
I like nuns? Hadn't they brightened my 
life, too? ay 

This chip-on-shoulder attitude fright- 


ens me. If I wrote that yes, I did so like 
nuns, then someone else would say: 
“What's the matter? Don’t you like 
the Young Christian Workers?” I can 
forsee an endless, desperate series: “I 
Like Laymen” ... “I Like The Pope” 
... I Like The Daughters of Isabella.” 

The truth of the matter is that I 
know as much about nuns as I do about 
tropical fish. (Another future article: 
“I Like Tropical Fish.”) As an adult 
convert, I was not exposed to a parochial 
education under nuns and, hence, they 
have neither brightened nor dimmed my 
life. Nuns and I have passed each other 
like ships in the dark and I haven't the 
faintest idea as to what really goes on 
under those white fluted halos and 
flowing black veils. To me, nuns are 
just so many walking and breathing 
Mona Lisas. You know the Mona Lisa: 
the folded hands, the serene brow, the 
guess-what’s-behind-my-smile. 

Now if there’s anything to whet the 
interest of an anthropologist, it’s a Mona 
Lisa. Especially when you know Mona 
was once plain Susie Smith, as feminine 


Nuns are just so many walking and breathing 
“Mona Lisas. Who can possibly understand 
what really goes on under those white 
fluted halos and flowing black veils? 


The 
Mona 
Lisas 


by LUCILE HASLEY 


and ornery as they come. Intensive re- 
search might bring to light just what 
happened to Susie and what's still hap- 
pening to Susie but, frankly, the assign- 
ment scares me. If generations of an- 
thropologists haven't yet figured out 
what makes the ordinary woman tick, 
how fathom a nun? Who knows the 
wind? Who knows a female religious? 

I do have, however, one avenue of 
approach. I am prepared to speak, with 
no guesswork, on the fortitude of nuns 
under two acid conditions: (1) in the 
dentist's chair and (2) in the infirmary. 
Ingrid Bergman, as a movie nun, has 
had T.B. but—to the best of my knowl- 
edge—she hasn't yet had her teeth 
drilled. I believe this to be a new and 
valuable sidelight. 

It just so happens that my female 
dentist is a Third Order Dominican who 
caters to nuns. (How I, a mere layman, 
managed to squeeze into her holy clien- 
tele is a mystery, but I suspect she uses 
me as a dental guinea pig.) Anyway, 
neither the dentist mor her nuns are ex- 
actly brightening my life. 

For one thing, my dental appoint- 
ments are always being switched or can- 
celled at the last minute because some 
Sister Gabriel’s tooth is presumably 
hurting worse than mine. For another 
thing, even after I am enthroned in the 





dentist's chair, my position is still pre- 
carious, still that of the underdog. A 
tooth is excavated, my mouth piled full 
of cotton wads, my jaws propped open 
with steel braces; I am all ready for the 
filling. This is the signal for some nun 
from out of town to drop in for a social 
call on my dentist. I — abandoned on 
the torture rack—can hear them outside 
the door, falling upon each other with 
glad yips of joy. By the time they are 
through visiting, my jaw is permanently 
dislocated. 

Another thing I resent (I told you 
before I liked priests) is the way nuns 
keep cool. How, on a sweltering day, 
can they sit there in the reception room 
calmly flipping pages of Dental Hygiene, 
calmly looking like so many penquins 
on a block of ice? I have on a sleeveless 
dress and toe-less slippers; they are band- 
aged from head to foot in yards—nay, 
bolts of black serge. (And I know all 
about those petticoats, too. I might as 
well confess right here that I have one 
of these nuns for an aunt.) What gives? 
If nuns have discovered some secret 
form of insulation, they should share 
it with us sweating laymen. 

Despite these smoldering resentments, 
I will testify—in the interests of an- 
thropology—that the fortitude of nuns 
under the drill is of the highest caliber. 
I haven't heard a single shriek. I’m the 
only one that makes any racket but, then, 
the dentist is probably gentler with 
nuns. She likes ‘em. 

Could I please just talk about my den- 
tist for a minute? This would not only 
give me keen pleasure (of the eye-for- 
an-eye, tooth-for-a-tooth variety) but, 
after all, she’s almost next door to a 
nun. And, I know for certain she’s not 
human. 

I had thought, originally, that a 
Dominican Tertiary would surely ap- 
proach my sensitive molars in a fine 
spirit of Faith, Hope, and Charity. Ho! 
I'm now shopping around for a full- 
fledged pagan Witch Doctor. How that 
Dominican can put down the Little 
Office of the Virgin Mary and pick up 
her torture instruments with such relish 
is beyond me. True, she’s a skillful crafts- 
man but the Faith-Hope-Charity is at 


low ebb. As she drills me, she also drills 
home little Christian homilies. 

She will say, with a non-Dominican 
leer: “Now #his’/] give you a rough idea 
of Purgatory,’ and down comes the 
needle on a quivering nerve. If I evince 
anything but pure delight at this golden 
opportunity to offer it up, she says 
scathingly: “It’s all in your mind. Be 
like the nuns. If you would just medi- 
tate on the Joyful Mysteries as I work, 
you wouldn't even notice this.” 

If nuns can meditate in a dentist's 
chair, I say they are not human. (And 
I don’t care how human and appealing 
Ingrid Bergman was as a nun giving 
boxing lessons. Anyone can box. I re- 
fuse to let Hollywood sway me. ) 

Aside from my dental encounter with 
nuns, I have also met them in the nearby 
St. Mary’s College Infirmary. Here is 
more fortitude but fortitude that is 
touching, not the kind that slays me. 
These are elderly nuns at the end of the 
trail, with their boxing days behind 
them. Their obediences tell the story. 
One year it’s ‘Fold handkerchiefs twice 
a week in the laundry;” the next year 
it’s just “Pray for the community.” 

But along with praying for the com- 
munity, they also like to play detective. 
These frail and holy creatures (who 
wouldn't swat a fly) enjoy murder mys- 
teries, and the more corpses strewn 
around the merrier. I have, rather dubi- 
ously, taken out reams of blood-curdling 
books to them but I guess it’s all right. 
The Mother Superior still seems healthy 
enough. No one, to date, has slipped 
arsenic into her morning orange juice. 

One Sunday I will greet some young- 
ster of eighty-five, rocking away and 
reading in a corner of the .sun porch, 
and the next Sunday the corner is 
empty. The youngster is laid out in the 
parlor. (Death can sneak up even in the 
middle of an unfinished Ellery Queen. ) 
Pinned to the mended black cape will be 
a paper, written in neat flowing script, 
with her original vows. 

I admit I find this here-you-are, now- 
you-aren't situation very disconcerting, 
but the nuns don’t. They have, as it 
were, their satchels all packed for the 
trip and are merely looking forward — 





cheerfully, patiently — to going hom 
Just around the corner is the commun; 
cemetery: row upon row of plain whit 
crosses with — for example — "Kay. 
leen O'Halligan” on one side and “js. 
ter Mary Rose’ on the other. Only at the 
end do they seem to reclaim their origina 
identity. 

This is the joker. Nuns read detective 
stories but it’s their own lives that have 
the real mystery: concealed bodies, hid. 
den violence, and everything. “‘Siste 
Mary Rose” must have had a death 
struggle with “Kathleen O’Halligan’ 
but no X marks the scene of the crime 
All that shows, on top, are the folded 
hands, the serene brow, the guess-what. 
is-behind-my-smile. They make it tough 
going for a detective and yet, every once 
in a while, they get caught. They even 
get canonized. 

The Little Flower, in her crannied 
wall, came the closest to getting away 
with the perfect crime but when she 
was caught — what an exposure. It 
shook and affected the whole world. Yet, 
even in her story, you have to dig deep 
for clues. An amateur sleuth might be 
thrown off the scent by her childish 
watercolors, the innocent merriment of 
the “play hour,” the scruples over en- 
joying a whiff of perfumed toilet water. 
Dig deeper and you will find a depth of 
strength and suffering that makes the 
“little way” seem the irony of ironies 
What, for example, is so “little” about 
having to live with a lot of other wo- 
men? Just one week in a Y.W.CA. 
would kill me off. 

It is for this very reason that I didn't 
go out of my way to collect any whim- 
sical little human interest anecdotes 
about nuns. (I could quickly have had 
a bulging briefcase. Nuns are a happy 
crowd.) These are red herrings strewn 
across the path and I’m too smart an 
anthropologist to get side-tracked. These 
Mona Lisas are out to fool you. Let some- 
one else, if they like, write about their 
humanity. I—via the dentist’s chair, the 
infirmary, the cemetery—have given you 
the real low-down. Nuns are super 
human. 

Consider the facts. Priests have the 
sacrament of Holy Orders; I have the 
sacrament of Matrimony; nuns_ have 
nothing. Yet statistics show that there 








are more female saints than male saints, 
with nuns leading the field. What do 
they operate on? Free wheeling? 

Oh, I know why women take the veil 
(s-sh, they fell in love with a Man) but 
the course of true love is a bumpy one. 
How do they ride the bumps? 


What Next? 


> A young woman just home from col- 
lege was very enthusiastic about the won- 
derful benefits of physical culture. She 
said to her father: 

“Just watch this exercise. To develop 
the arms, I grasp the rod by one end and 
move it slowly from right to left.” I give up. Take it away, you ple 

“Well, well! exclaimed her father. BP, te a> a pod ph gph 
“What won’t science discover next? If arent, so easy to write about. All / 
Gt 908 Bed o seme at the other end, Lo is that the current slogan for the 
you'd be sweeping! iis Ladies Home Journal (Never Under- 

—Christian Observer estimate The Power Of A Woman) 
must apply to many a Mona Lisa. 
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President Truman 


Only a policy of active resistance can check the present Soviet 


onslaught on the nations of the Christian and democratic west. 


NLY three years have passed since 

VE day, and once more dark clouds 
are on the political horizon. They are 
so dark that more and more frequently 
the question is asked: is not the third 
world war just around the corner? Men 
fear that war will break out because the 
two mightiest nations in the world are 
in sharp conflict. Almost every step of 
American foreign policy is interpreted 
by the Soviet leaders as an ominous 
sign of aggression; and today American 
diplomacy no longer conceals its pur- 
pose of checking the unfolding politi- 
cal lines of the Soviets. Whenever 
America says yes, the Soviets say no, 
and vice versa. 

The conflict is particularly ominous 
because the two states adhere to incom- 
patible social ideals to which each as- 
cribe universal validity. Present-day 
Russia, at least official Russia, is obses- 
sed by the Communist ideal. She is, 
however, not satisfied with being Com- 
munist herself; she wants to convert 
the rest of the world to her ideology, 
and if necessary, forcibly to impose it 
upon the other nations. And in this 
country, since the Wilsonian era, the 
Christian and democratic ideal is no 
longer considered to be just a part of 
the American way of life; it is consid- 
ered to be the one ideal conducive to 
happiness throughout the world, and 
this belief is so strong that we feel 
sooner or later, in unpredictable ways, 
all nations will be converted to it. Since 
the two ideals are universal, they re- 
quire action on all fronts. In this way, 
Many situations arise in which these 
incompatible ideals incite their adher- 
ents to conflicting actions. 


by N. S. TIMASHEFF 


In this conflict, the camp dominated 
by the Communists plays the aggressive 
role. In other words, while their op- 
ponents do not really plan the overthrow 
of Communism in Russia where it has 
dominated for thirty years, the Com- 
munists have consistently aimed at the 
overthrow of the non-Communist order 
whatever it may be, wherever possible. 
They have used their armies of occu- 
pation to impose Communist govern- 
ments on unwilling populations. Misery 
caused by the war and its aftermath has 
served as a means of entrance into 
countries whose cultures are essentially 
individualistic. They have succeeded in 
adapting the strong weapon of propa- 
ganda to local needs in order to gain 
large masses of ignorant and deceived 
people. Using these tools, they have 
gained tremendous advantages. They 
have annexed the Baltic states, the 
Eastern half of Poland and two Ruman- 
ian provinces, not to speak of minor 
areas, Nations, proud of their traditions, 
as Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria have 
been converted into satellite states. 
Communist parties have created strong- 
holds in France and Italy that are al- 
ways ready to impede any constructive 
efforts and to seize power whenever the 
opportunity presents itself. 

For a long time their opponents did 
not fully realize the situation. Instead 
of acting, they negotiated. Instead of 
firmly opposing the Communist advan- 
ces, they tried to limit it by appease- 
ment. But they gradually reached the 
conclusion that by treating the conflict 
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in this way, they were waging a losing 
battle. Step by step a new policy has 
evolved which could be called the policy 
of active resistance to Communism. It 
contains three elements: one obstruc- 
tive, another constructive, and the third 
aggressive. 

The obstructive element consists in 
creating high barriers against the fur- 
ther expansion of Communism by force 
or intimidation. This obstructive policy 
has been used mainly in the Balkans 
and the Near East. Early in 1946, the 
situation in Iran was ominous indeed. 
Soviet troops were in the country dur- 
ing the war as a result of the joint oc- 
cupation with the British, but were 
under obligation to quit on or before 
March second. The Soviet leaders made 
an attempt to delay the evacuation in- 
definitely and to subjugate the country. 
The question was brought before the 
United Nations, and despite the dram- 
atic “walk out” of Mr. Gromyko, the 
Soviet troops were forced to withdraw. 
Moreover an “autonomous government’’ 
in the Northwestern corner of the coun- 
try, established under Soviet auspices, 
was allowed to collapse, and the Soviets 
did not even prevent the execution of 
the rebel leaders by the legitimate 
government. 

One year later Soviet aggression 
against Turkey and Greece seemed im- 
minent. But in March 1947 the so- 
called Truman Doctrine was proclaimed 
making it clear that the United States 
would stand behind the two countries if 
attacked by the Soviets or their satel- 
lites. Since then threats to Turkey have 
no longer occurred. In Greece, guerrilla 
warfare is continudusly going on in its 








Northern provinces, sponsored by Yugo- 
slavia and Albania; but the presence of 
token Anglo-American forces prevents 
it from developing into a grand-scale 
invasion. It is a nuisance to Greece and 
the Western nations, but there is no 
real threat of a Communist government 
in Athens, so long as the United States 
is behind the legitimate government. 

Moreover, to meet Communist ag- 
gression constructive designs of West- 
ern style have appeared on the political 
horizon. The turning point was the 
announcement of the Marshall Plan in 
June 1947. The European nations have 
been invited to work out and put into 
action a plan of economic recovery 
based on co-operation; to these. co- 
operating nations, American help has 
been promised to the extent required 
by Europe's temporary inability to pro- 
vide enough food for her population 
and raw material for her industry. 

The plan is so appealing to the na- 
tions suffering from the effects of the 
war that it almost succeeded in split- 
ting the Soviet block by sewing the 
seeds of discord between the Soviet 
master and the satellite states. Poland 
and still more Czechoslovakia wanted to 
participate. Direct orders from the 
Kremlin prevented them from doing 
so. But all the nations west of the Iron 
Curtain were enthusiastic. Experts 
started working and prepared a master 
plan for recovery. Negotiations were 
conducted between the European na- 
tions and also with the United States. 
Bills were introduced into the American 
Congress, and the European Recovery 
Program has quite recently crowned 
their efforts. 

This program puts flesh and blood 
on the Marshall Plan; and though not 
utopian, it is the anticipation of what 
hard working and closely co-operating 
nations can and hope to achieve. - Its 
inti-Communist point is obvious: just 
as TB germs breed in the filth of the 
slums, Communism breeds in conditions 
of misery and despair. The purpose of 
the Recovery Program is to inject new 
hope into men living in free society; 
to combat Communism by showing that 
higher and better standards can be 
chieved on the foundation of the 
Christian and democratic ideal. This is 

conspicuously constructive policy. 

[he Marshall Plan and the Recovery 
program, however, form only the cen- 

of a whole cluster of developments. 
Some of these are even older than the 
Marshall plan, but have received new 
nificance from it. Most important 
the Benelux pact signed April 18, 
and the Anglo-French alliance 
signed at Dunkerque on March 4, 1947. 
Che former is a customs union between 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
burg making the three states, all eco- 
nomically and politically highly ad- 


Workers in a factory reading the Communist paper. Italian Com- 


munists have an abundant supply of valuable paper and ink 


vanced, an individual unit in inter- 
national trade and necessitating a re- 
ciprocal adjustment of taxation, social 
service, and so on. The latter is a re- 
stricted alliance directed against the 
possible resurrection of German mili- 
tarism. 

But after the announcement of th. 
Marshall plan, the pattern of the Bene- 
lux pact and the Dunkerque alliance 
were extended to more ambitious enter- 
prises. While a federation of Western 
European nations or even a general 
customs union is still of the ‘music of 
the future” type, negotiations on a cus- 
toms union between France and Italy 
and about the co-ordination of the poli- 
cies of the Scandinavian countries have 
advanced with surprising speed. And 
on March 18, 1947, a pact was signed 
in Brussels between Great Britain, 
France, and the Benelux countries com- 
prising a military alliance against any 
possible aggression and a pledge of 
close economic, social, and cultural co- 
Operation among the members. Other 
nations of free Europe, especially Italy, 
are expected and invited to join. 

These developments, if and when 
achieved, will open new perspectives 
to the nations of Europe, exhausted 
from almost uninterrupted warfare and 
sharp economic competition. The unity 
of Christendom which was the master 
plan of medieval Europe seems to be 
reviving, and is piercing through the 
crust of selfish particularisms and in- 
veterate feuds. Once more, this is a 
grand-style constructive policy seeking 
to make the nations of Western Europe 
invulnerable to Communism. 

Finally, the anti-Communist policy of 
the Western nations comprises an ag- 
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gressive element. This has been mani- 
fested in the expulsion of the Com- 
munists from advanced positions in 
countries not under their control. Two 
years ago, the Communists formed part 
of the coalition governments of France 
and Italy; today they are outside of the 
machinery of these governments. In 
addition to this, in France a revolt 
against their dominance in the ranks of 
the trade-unionists has taken place; to 
the General Confederation of Labor, 
dominated by the Communists, an anti- 
Communist force ouvriere is now op- 
posed, in addition to thé Union of 
Christian workers. 

However, let us not exaggerate these 
achievements. While victories have been 
won, many defeats have been sustained. 
Two years ago, there was a semblance 
of independence and some vestiges of 
freedom in Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
Today they are completely under the 
Communist yoke. Communist aggres- 
sion has been successful there, and un- 
fortunately, it will probably succeed in 
Finland. All these countries are inside 
the Iron Curtain and no_ protection 
short of war is available. And the na- 
tions of the Christian and democratic 
camp are not prepared to wage a wat 
of liberation. 

At the present time, a semblance of 
equilibrium has been attained. The 
forces of the Communists have been 
checked by a combination of the ob- 
structive, constructive, and aggressive 
policies of the Western nations. It 1s 
extremely important not to allow this 
equilibrium to break down in favor of 
Communism; it is highly desirable to 
reverse the trend of the first postwaf 
years and to place Communism on the 








defensive. These tasks can be accom- 
plished only on the foundation of well 
conceived and resolute action on the 
of the United States. 
The United States must, first of all, 
ist in policies already inaugurated. 
Help to Greece and Turkey must be 
continued so long as the situation re- 
ires it; eventually it must be extended. 
The European Recovery Program is now - 
on the statute books. It must be en- 
forced with vigor. A firm determination 
of the whole American nation to achieve 
its objectives must be demonstrated to 
the world. If loopholes appear, they 


SONG FOR SERVICE 


by BERNIECE BUNN CHRISTMAN 


If I but grow as noble as the weed 

Who sings her little silences alone, 

With none to share her fullness or her need, 
And none who needs her but the straying stone; 
If 1, as she, can learn the changing weather, 
Can hold the sun, but better love the rain, 
‘Till from our tears’ long mingling together, 
Only the shine and blowing shawl remain; 
And if I wear my small economies, 

And not forget that splendor and the bill 
Can sing a beggar to her singing knees, 

If she will serve and wait, attending still— 


must be filled. If changes are necessary, 
they must be carried out, and promptly. 

The situation, however, calls for fur- 
ther steps. The nations of free Europe 
have formed a military alliance. The 
Truman doctrine implies help to these 
united nations if attempts are made to 
conquer them by armies coming from 
the outside. But knowing the danger 
of overt aggression, the Communists 
could try to conquer them by military 
insurrection carried out by the local 
Communist parties. Against this danger 
a further proclamation on the part of 


This bruise that aches against the ankle bone 
May lift a face and rise, with songs unknown. 


RELEASE THE SPIRIT 


by EILEEN SURLES 


Spare not the fragile vessel sacred to the Lord, 


Elect, cherished, 


Filled with the Spirit's precious balm, but sealed, 


Its living depths concealed, 


Its perfume for the Lord alone. 
No, let it be broken on stone. 


Release the Spirit! Let it flood the earth, outpoured 


s the United States would erect a strong Where love has perished. 
-“ inhibition. This proclamation should There is no other renaissance for what is slain. 
- pledge American help to any legitimate Let fragrance rise from pain. 
= government of one of the free European Till the mind be rapt and the heart made whole. 
he countries if it were overthrown by such The Lord will gather the shattered bowl. 
. an insurrection and would apply for eas 
alt assistance. vincing example of a social order based receive money and what is still more 
a But to make the Truman doctrine upon the Christian and democratic important, paper and ink from a for- 
» and its suggested extension part of the ideal. As it is, the example is attractive, ¢ign government, comparatively, the 
or, real, and not only of the ideal world, for millions throughout the world Catholics have only a trifle. Should not 
my adequate power is necessary. The type would like to come to America. But the Catholics of America do everything 
p> and extent of military preparedness is a why not make it still more attractive, that they can to supply their European 
of highly technical point not to be dis- eliminating such ugly survivals of the brethren with everything they need to 
cussed here. But too often those dis- past as racial discrimination, the rule of combat Communism? Perhaps the 
a cussing the problem forget that the na- party machines and bosses, the revoit- spending of a few million dollars this 
md tions of free Europe have a population ing conditions of the slum areas and way would prevent the spending of 
d larger than the United States, and in the like? Obviously, it cannot be done billions of dollars and millions of human 
“ addition to this, their power is already overnight. _ lives in fighting another world war. _ 
of in the area where. fighting could start This nation should not hesitate to For this war is by no means inevit- 
d. eventually, while America’s manpower convey to the rest of the world the able. The line can be held, and the 
“ would have to be transported to that benefits of the Christian and democratic Communists who are weak in their own 
ve area and only then could start fighting. way of life. We must oppose Communist country, devastated by the Germans, ill- 
“a Would it not be reasonable then to help propaganda with Democratic informa- governed for many decades, and with 
in these nations to develop their own mili- tion. This is already being done through —_ most of the people only reluctantly fol- 
le tary strength, and perhaps on the basis the ‘Voice of America.” Recently this lowing their bellicose leaders, will not 
- of a renewed lend-lease program? Log- “Voice” has almost been silenced. But dare to start a war if they know that 
“a ically, this would preclude the shipment the events of the past year have taught their adversaries are strongly resolved 
ie to the Soviet Union and its satellites us a salutary lesson, and today, one may upon resistance. If the line is held for 
ss not only of war materials, but also of express the hope that the propaganda a decade or so, and it can be, conse- 
any equipment facilitating its produc- action of the United States, combined quences of enormous importance will 
of tion. A good beginning was made in the — with that of the other free nations, will ensue. For Communism, like every revo- 
“ presidential order of March 20, 1948. gradually get the upperhand over the lutionary movement, is dynamic and 
" Military strength is insufficient. It pernicious propaganda launched thirty cannot survive a period of stagnation. 
x must be supplemented by economic and years ago from the Kremlin. If it is prevented from expansion it will 
ua moral strength. Economically, this coun- In this regard, a special contribution start withering away. And then the 
is try is the alpha and the omega of the may be expected on the part of Ameri- forces, spiritual and temporal, support- 
is resistance to Communism. Let its eco- can Catholics. In the internal struggle ing the Christian and democratic ideal 
of nomic power wain, and the Western going on in’ many European countries, will find themselves in a position of 
0 world is doomed. In consequence, de- Catholics are the main foes of the Com- __ building up a new world in which men 
" Pression must be avoided by all means. munists. In this opposition they are will be united, or at least, will try to be 





Morally this natioh must offer con- 


heavily handicapped. The Communists 
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united in faith, hope, and charity. 








Let's face the 
facts in China 


by FREDA UTLEY 
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Chiang Kai-Shek’s attempts at building a central, demo- 
cratic government have received little support from us 


N November 1937, at the Brussels 

Conference called to talk—but do 
nothing—about Japan’s war on China, 
the Chinese representative, referring to 
the failure of the League of Nations to 
stop Japan in Manchuria in 1931 or 
Italy in Abyssinia in 1935, made a 
statement even truer today than it was 
then. ‘The sky is dark,” he said, “with 
chickens coming home to roost.” 

The chickens hatched by President 
Roosevelt at Teheran and Yalta, and by 
President Truman at Potsdam, are now 
coming home to roost in droves. 
Czechoslovakia’s fate was not sealed 
just last February. Her submission to 
Moscow was decreed in the same secret 
deals with Stalin which delivered the 
Poles, the Serbs, the Slovenes, the Hun- 
garians, the Rumanians, the Bulgars, 
the Estonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, 
and Finns to Communist domination, 


and may yet bring the Austrians, Ger- 
mans, and Chinese behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Czechoslovakia enjoys only the 
distinction of being eaten somewhat 
later than her neighbors. As we now 
know, by prior agreement with Stalin, 
America's victorious forces were halted 
when nothing stood between them and 
Prague in order to let the Red Army 
“liberate” Czechoslovakia. 

The evil that men do lives after them, 
whether it was premeditated or not. 
Roosevelt's good intentions can no 
longer obscure the fact that he threw 
away the fruits of victory in a senseless 
endeavor to win Stalin’s friendship by 
limitless concessions of principle, small 
nations, and American interests. 

The argument that Communism can 
be defeated wherever there is a demo- 
cratic government intent on reform and 
on raising the standard of life of the 
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Part of the American Air 
Force leaves China. They 
salute the Honan forces 


“common man,” has been exploded by 
the Communist seizure of power in 
Czechoslovakia. 

No one accused the Czech Govern- 
ment of the sins usually ascribed to the 
National Government of China, but 
Czechoslovakia has now fallen under 
the iron heel of the Russian dictator, 
while China is still fighting to avoid 
absorption in the Soviet Empire. 

Yet, General Marshall and President 
Truman have persisted in telling the 
Chinese that their troubles are due to 
the shortcomings of their government 
and that they must reform before we 
help them. 

The American people have been 
awakened from the stupor engendered 
by the wartime efforts to convince them 
that Soviet Russia is a “peace loving 
democracy,” but a new pipe dream 
born of wishful thinking now deludes 
them. The more recent illusion, fostered 
by some Republicans as well as by the 
Administration, is the belief that Rus- 
sia can be stopped by dollars. In spite 
of the example of Czechoslovakia, 
which was more prosperous than other 
European nations and had a democratic 
government, commentators, columnists, 
and politicians have still not stopped 
telling us that Russia can be stopped 
by American relief and reconstruction 
gifts, and that only badly governed ot 
nondemocratic or economically ruined 
nations succumb to Communist domina- 
tion. 


This fallacious idea seems to be at 
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Students stage a demonstration against 
the Soviet occupation of Manchuria, They 
demand that Reds withdraw immediately 


the bottom of President Truman’s and 
Secretary of State Marshall’s long re- 
luctance to give arms to the Chinese 
National Government. Ignoring the fact 
that China’s desperate situation is due 
mainly to the destruction wrought by 
Moscow's agents, the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, and its army, President 
Truman on February 18 last stated: 

“Nothing which this country pro- 

vides by way of assistance can, even 

in a small measure, be a substitute 

for the necessary action that can 

be takea only by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. 

General Marshall, in his testimony to 
the House Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, similarly ascribed China's ills to 
the failure of her government to in- 
stitute democratic reforms, not to 
Soviet Russia's policies. 

Whether the refusal for so long of 
military aid to China, as against the 
gteat help given to Greece and Turkey, 
was due to the same mistake which 
caused Japan's attack on Pearl Harbor 
—exclusive preoccupation with Europe 
—0or to the Administration's desire to 
save face,” it is not possible to say. 
But we know that General Marshall 
Spent thirteen months in China trying 
to set up a coalition government in- 
cluding the Communists. Had he suc- 
ceeded, China would now be in the 
same position as Czechoslovakia before 
the Communist Putsch: ripe for pluck- 
ing by Stalin's agents after a short 
period of boring from within. For two 
years after VJ Day, the United States, 
as a'Chinese saying goes, was intent on 
getting the worm into the apple. 

It would seem that President Truman 
and General Marshall should by now 


recognize how mistaken their China 
policy has been. Yet, far from admitting 
that it was folly to have insisted on 
the inclusion of the Communists in a 
reconstructed Chinese National Gov- 
ernment as the price of American sup- 
port and aid, General Marshall, on 
March 10 of this year, told a news 
conference that America’s Far Eastern 
policy had not changed, and that it still 
favors a broadening of the base of the 
Chinese Government to include the 
Communists. The next day, March 11, 
President Truman told the press that 
General Marshall had been ‘‘misunder- 
stood,” and that it not only is not, but 
it never has been, the policy of the 
United States Government to favor in- 
clusion of the Communists in the Chin- 
ese Government. This statement by the 
President is not, to use diplomatic lan- 
guage, “in accordance with the facts.” 
For in December 1945, and again in 
December 1946, President Truman is- 
sued statements requiring Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government to achieve “unity” 
by agreement with the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

In view of the contradictory state- 
ments issued by the President and the 
Secretary of State, and despite Congres- 
sional action last month, it is impossible 
at this juncture to say what our China 
policy is—if we have one at all. But 
we do at least know that the Adminis- 
tration is still not in favor of giving ade- 
quate military aid to the Chinese Na- 
tional Government to enable it to re- 
cover the huge territories lost to Mos- 
cow's agents, the Chinese Communists, 
largely as a result of American policy. 
For we now know that while we were 
refusing arms to China the Soviet Gov- 
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Wars have prevented the growth and ex- 
pansion of Chinese industry. Note the 
very primitive method of carding wool. 


ernment was supplying the Chinese 
Communists with all they needed. 

If China, now admittedly in im- 
minent danger of being dragged behind 
the Iron Curtain, finally succumbs to 
the Communists, history will ascribe no 
small part of the blame to General 
Marshall who, in August 1946, had an 
embargo placed on the export of 
American arms and ammunition to the 
Chinese National Government in order 
to force it to come to an agreement with 
the Communists—an embargo which 
was not lifted until last summer, by 
which time the financial and military 
situation of Chiang Kai-shek’s govern- 
ment had deteriorated so badly that the 
lifting of the embargo could help it 
little. 

Today China has become almost the 
last refuge of those who persist in re- 
garding Communism as a “new and 
better” form of democracy. It is no 
longer possible for the friends of the 
Soviet Union to continue representing 
Marshall Tito, or the Polish Govern- 
ment, or the Czech Communists, as 
“democrats,” ‘‘liberal reformers,” or 
“progressive forces fighting reaction” 
as they used to do. The facts are too 
plain and tov horrible. But China is 
part of the “Far” East. unknown to 
most Americans except through the 
writings of the Communist-sympathiz- 
ing journalists, authors, and professors, 
who for years have represented the 
Chinese National Government as wholly 
bad and the Communists as democrats 
and heroes without ties to Moscow. 
Those who, consciously or unwittingly, 
weaken America and strengthen Russia 
by representing the Communists as 
“progressives” and our friends as “re- 








actionaries” are still influential in de- 
ciding United States policy in China. 

Ir would, however, be a mistake to 
ascribe our refusal to aid the Chinese 
Government to suppress the Communist 
rebellion, wholly or mainly to the in- 
fluence of Communist sympathizers in 
the State Department. 

Another reason for our self-defeating 
China policy is the natural ignorance 
and misunderstanding in America con- 
cerning the problems of a country so 
far removed in space and time. Eco- 
nomically and in social organization 
China is still in the Middle Ages, in 
spite of the fact that her educated clas- 
ses belong to the modern world. 

China is at about the same stage of 
development as England and France in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
when the greatest need was for a king 
who could insure some security and 
liberty for the people by curbing the 
feudal barons—represented today in 
China by the warlords or independent 
provincial governors and by the Com- 
munists and the bandit leaders who have 
joined them. This does not imply that 
China ought to have an emperor, but 
it does mean that her greatest need is 
law and order which can be enforced 
only by a strong central government. 
The American demand for a strong and 
democratic China would be unrealistic 
even if China were not at war with the 
agents of a foreign power. To demand 
democratic reforms and a government 
elected by popular vote in a country 
composed mainly of illiterate peasants, 
and torn by civil war, is about as sen- 
sible as telling a man he must rebuild 
his house without bricks during a hur- 
ricane. 

if the Communist rebellion could be 
put down and Russia kept at bay by 
American help and support, the basis 
for a subsequent democratic develop- 
ment could be created. In the years pre- 
ceding Japan's attack the Kuomintang 
(National) Government was, in fact, 
leading China rapidly towards democ- 
racy by social and political reforms, by 
establishment of central government 
control over outlying provinces, by fos- 
tering industry and trade, and by creat- 
ing a stable and prosperous middle 
class. But first Japan and now Russia 
have been determined to prevent 
China's evolution into a democracy. Al- 
ready exhausted by eight years of war 
against Japan, China since VJ-Day has 
been torn to pieces by the Communists 
who have destroyed railways, mines, and 
factories, prevented reconstruction, de- 
prived uncounted numbers of peasants 
and workers of their livelihood, fright- 
ened capital away from productive en- 
terprise, and burdened the National 
Government, not only with the upkeep 
of a huge army to prevent a complete 
Communist conquest of China, but also 


with the support of thirty-three million 
refugees who have fled to Nationalist ter- 
ritory to escape the Communist terror. 

All these terrible compulsions which 
make reform impossible are usually ig- 
nored by the critics of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. Not only is the Chinese Gov- 
ernment expected to ward off Com- 
munist aggression without our help and 
provide a decent living for the Chinese 
people in the midst of civil war while 
we help European countries which suf- 
fered far less than China in the war. Not 
only is China expected to telescope into 
a few years the social, economic, and 
political developments which other 
countries have required centuries to 
achieve. It is also demanded of China 
that she be all things to all men. She 
is told to establish a government and 
an economic organization of society 
which will be pleasing both to the 
democratic West and to the Communist 
totalitarians and their so-called progres- 
sive friends in America. 

In the economic as in the political 
sphere the Chinese Government cannot 
do right in the eyes of its critics. If 
it were to allow free trade, free ex- 
change, and uncontrolled private enter- 
prise, it might please foreign business 
interests, but it would affront foreign 





Vision: What people think you 
have when you guess right. 
Imagination: Something that stays 
home with the little woman on her 
husband's night out. 

—ANON 





and Chinese “progressives.” When it 
endeavors to control the national econ- 
omy in order to promote industrial de- 
velopment and utilize foreign exchange 
resources for essential needs, it is labeled 
“Fascist,’ not only by its Right-Wing 
critics, but also by those who approve 
of a regimented economy only if it 
bears the Communist label. Pulled all 
ways at once China cannot move for- 
ward. 

The faults of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, bad as they may be, are not those 
of a “Fascist” or other totalitarian re- 
gime. Its powers are not limitless, but 
far too limited. It interferes. with the 
individual not too much, but too little. 
Its sins of omission are far greater than 
the sins of commission. Indeed its grav- 
est fault is the ineffectiveness of its ad- 
ministration — its failure to force 
through necessary reforms and enforce 
its laws. It is too soft, not too hard. 
Whether or not any other government, 
led by men who aim at the establish- 
ment of democratic government, could 
have done better in the circumstances, 
the whole problem of China is dis- 
torted by those who paint a picture of 
a group of wicked and corrupt reac- 
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tionaries maintaining a totalitarian dic. 
tatorship. 

No one who knows even a littl 
about the Chinese background, unles 
he is a Communist, should indiscrimip. 
ately blame the National Governmen 
for its failure to eliminate corruption 
or “improve the lot of the peasants” 
Since China has only about an acre of 
cultivated land per head of her popu. 
lation, it is difficult to see how the lo 
of her peasants can be improved unles, 
and until, there is peace and the de. 
velopment of industry and trade. And 
what we call corruption is not univer. 
sally regarded as such in China. No one 
defends the use of political power t 
speculate at the expense of the peopl 
or form huge monopolies to exploit 
them. But ancient tradition and ethic; 
in China demand that a man suppor 
all his family—not only his close rela- 
tives, but his uncles and aunts and 
cousins however far removed. This is 
not today the only cause of nepotism 
and corruption. The main cause is the 
inflation which makes it impossible for 
many government officials to live on 
their salaries, and which stifles industry 
and commerce thus depriving people 
ot a livelihood outside government ser- 
vice. But it has to be recognized that 
China's old conceptions of morality are 
a great obstacle to the foundation of a 
modern state. 


I am not a sinologist, nor have | 
spent enough time in China to become 
impregnated with the Chinese view of 
life, traditions, and atmosphere. But 
since I was once an historian I have a 
dim conception of what a miracle of 
readjustment most Americans expect of 
the Chinese people. “Changing the 
whole course of our civilization in a 
few years is more than the people can 
bear’ was the way it was expressed to 
me by a Chinese scholar. 

Ever since 1937, first the Japanese 
and then Russia in the person of the 
Chinese Communists, have been placing 
insuperable obstacles in the way of 
China's evolution into a democratic 
modern state. Without our help’ it is 
now impossible for the exhausted Chin- 
ese people to hold off the Communist 
menace while also overcoming the in- 
ternal obstacles to reform and recon: 
struction. If our help is to be effective, 
we must take account of the realities 
of China's situation. We must cease de- 
manding both military and_ political 
miracles, and we should abandon our 
holier-than-thou attitude toward a peo- 
ple and government which are beset by 
trials and difficulties greater than any 
we have ever known. Charity, under- 
standing, and intelligence are required 
of us to help the Chinese solve their 
problems and to ensure lasting peace 
in Asia as in Europe—and the greatest 
need of all is understanding. 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Evils and Boll Weevils 


ONE OF THE NURSERY couplets that has been read to 
children for a good many years and which children recite is 
Stevenson's, 

“The world is so full of a number of things 
I'm sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 

We might just as well, in the world of today, make the 
verses rhyme with evils and boll weevils, and with even more 
sense. The world, it is true, is certainly still full of a number 
of things, but kings are obviously not very happy anywhere 
any more. When someone shouts, “Off with his head,” it is 
likely to be not the Red Queen doing the ordering but one 
of the beloved subjects. | 

Who is going to save us all—the kings, teachers, mill 
workers, housewives, presidents, and tramps? That is, if we 
are to be saved. Will it be one of the military high-ups who 
surely ought to see what is coming in a military way, who 
are urging us to train our young men who, they say, cant 
be prepared adequately in less than a year for a war which, 
they say, may come in six weeks? Is it a Cabinet that seems 
to see no Communist weapon until it hits them on the head? 
Is it the judicial arm of our government, whose highest 
court passes a verdict that, because one little lad is embar- 
rassed because the other children are learning a few facts 
about God and His laws and the little lad’s mother is an 
atheist, the whole country must toss religion from its chil- 
dren’s hands? 

Saving the Saved 

I TELL YOU I am weary of hearing men of all professions 
and persuasions talk at banquets and luncheons and break- 
fasts about Communism. They talk in the main to people 
already convinced, and what good does that do? If these men 
of eloquence would get out in the market place and in Union 
Square and in every place where Communists gather and 
talk, as they do, to the misled, and let them make these people 
understand that help cometh from the Lord much oftener 
than from Stalin, we might get somewhere. 

In Italy there is a priest, Father Lombardi, a Jesuit, who 
is doing just that. He is speaking everywhere but not in the 
palaces where men sit and listen who are well fed, who can 
still gec food by paying fortunes for it, who nod approval at 
forthright statements and then go home for another good 
meal. He goes down into places where Communists congre- 
gate. Combining the method of Aquinas, who said you 
agreed with a man as far as you could and then showed him 
where he. was wrong, and Francis of Assisi, who preached 
love as the cure for everything, he speaks—and even the Com- 
munists, who heckle the political minded, don’t dare inter- 
fere with him. / 

I suppose that business about buying and selling in the 
temple at Jerusalem had been going on for quite a while 
before Our Lord in dramatic fashion put a stop to it. No 
doubt well-dressed citizens had gone by on their way to pay 
their devotions to God without thinking much about it, or 


perhaps even thinking what a nice little business that was. 
Then they passed by and worshipped God—in their fashion. 
But Our Lord came and we all know what He did about it. 
And no war started from it either. Unless of course the great 
moral revolution that is called by His name.. 

Our present intelligentsia doesn’t think much of the poetry 
of our early American poets, but when I was a child they 
were still considered worth reading, and some of us are still 
reading that poetry. They were men of faith—Lowell and 
Bryant and Whittier and Longfellow. It might be a good 
idea to read aloud poems from some of them in our schools 
today—but maybe that would bother Mrs. Vashti Some- 
thing, who asked the Supreme Court to please shoo religion 
away from her little boy—and eight of the nine men willingly 
granted her request. The men who wrote that poetry used 
freely and without apology the name of God because, poor 
misled men, they really thought there was a God and it 
would not hurt grown-ups or even children to hear about 
Him. 

Lowell has a poem in which occur lines where Our Lord 
is speaking: 

“With bars of silver and gates of gold 
You have fenced my sheep from their Father's fold.” 
Later Our Lord brings before the men he is accusing two 


- people: 


“an artisan, 
A humble, low-browed, stunted man, 
And a motherless girl whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 
These placed He before them. ‘See,’ said He, 
‘The images you have made of me’.” 


The Black Menace 


I AM NOT RECOMMENDING that this be read before 
school children, but I do recommend it to the lawmakers 
and candidates for president and heads of big business and 
so on. For it means more than the speeches and sermons 
that go on and on and on about the Red menace. Why not 
speak about the black menace, the menace of sin and selfish- 
ness which is to some extent in all our hearts? That is what 
Our Lord did. And also He gave first of all bread to the 
hungry. He gathered children about Him, any of them, not 
asking first if one was the child of a defeated nation and so 
not worthy of love. 

For all my sarcasm I do honestly think that the really 
selfish are few, though I also think they are powerful. 1 
think that there are very many kind people in the world 
who want to follow, as best they can, in the path of Our 
Lord or at least who follow the Christian tradition. They 
may not see clearly, but even if they see only through a glass 
and darkly, they do have some vision. The helping hand, as 
I myself have seen over and over, is stretched out, and even 
if here and there a blind beggar who is not really blind gets 
a few dimes in his tin cup, what of it? The instinct that 
helps him also helps the thousands who are really blind. 
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View of the altar and bridal 
couple. A sanctuary lamp 
burns over the main altar. 


The chef works on the rectory 
that he built adjoining his 
church. It too is complete. 
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V V HEN Dominic Zazzera left Italy as a teen-age 
lad to come to America, he had many plans. As a boy 
in his home town of Pieve, he often visited the village 
church. He spent hours examining its structure and 
admiring its beauty. Dominic took great pride in that 
church, for his grandfather had designed it. It was 
his dream church and he hoped to build one like it 
in America. 

Since his arrival here years ago, Dominic has 
worked hard and has become a great chef in a large 
New York restaurant. He has been acclaimed by Tos- 
canini and hundreds of other celebrities for his ability 
to prepare Italian dishes. Even after he had achieved 
success as a chef, he still harbored the secret ambition 
to build his dream church. So he set aside a room in 
his apartment and, in his spare time, began to build 
an exact replica of the church in Pieve. Today the 
model, pride of some five years work at a cost of four 
thousand dollars, is a masterpiece of detail. He even 
has a bride and groom marching down the plush- 
covered central aisle to the strains of the Ave Maria. 

This dream church has been inspected and admired 
by hundreds of New Yorkers. Many have sought to 
purchase it. But it is priceless to Dominic, for it repre- 
sents a boyhood dream come true. 
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Mas. DOROTHY WAYMAN, who appears below, is a mother of three 
children, a journalist and a convert to the Catholic faith. Left alone with the re- 
sponsibility of rearing three children after the earthquake in Japan in 1923, Mrs. 
Wayman entered upon a journalistic career. She was the Cape Cod correspondent 
to The Boston Globe for nine years and then moved to Boston to join the city staff 
of the same paper where she covers the front-page news and featured articles. 

Though she attended a convent school, Mrs. Wayman Was not a Catholic. 
While traveling in Japan years later, she visited the University of Sophia and while 
praying in the chapel was suddenly struck by the universality of the Church which 
she says “is the same in Rome, Tokyo, or Boston.” She attributes her conversion 
to the prayers of her former teacher, a good Nun, who prayed for her after she 
left convent school. “One of the many rich dividends of a convert,’ she says, “is 
the whole world of new literature that presents itself, as the writings of Marmion, 

Goodier, of St. Theresa, and St. Augustine.” An interesting account of her conver- 
sion and of her travels as a journalist will appear in a forthcoming book entitled 
Bite the Bullet. - . 

Mrs. Wayman says that she is from the old school in journalism and studied 
at the “College of Hard Knocks.’ Her formula for a good reporter is ‘to have a 
fairly good vocabulary, a sympathetic understanding of people, and to be a keen 
observer of events.” 
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Inset: A contemporary picture of 
Mrs. Wayman, journalist & convert. 
Circle: Mrs. Wayman interviewed 
Mrs. Saltonstall, wife of the Senator, 
during a gubernatorial election. 














LUSTRATED BYHARVEY KIDDER 


metal files had been bought 
ondhand. She supposed that this 


been to help foster the belief that 


them were proletarians; for the 
sroup of the Party had not been 
| for money in those days of the 
Now, the olive-drab enamel— 
. proletarian color—had flaked or 
scratched away in patches and 
, and by electric light the essen- 
tal of the cases showed more 
than by day. Comrade Randall 
e uneasy and also unreasonable 
that this meant something. Then 
ght that it was only the night 
weariness operating in her. 
was alone in the office. Although 
ose to nine-thirty, the wax-paper 
containing a sandwich lay un- 
| at her elbow and she knew that 
ee had grown cold in its paper 
She did not commonly stay 
ss there was some particular 


Miao, 





She put her head on her fist and remained so for a little while 


Party business or unusual activity. There 
had been none today, nor was any con- 
templated, so that it was not altogether 
clear to her why she stayed tonight. It 
was true the files needed periodic check- 
ing and that since she had been placed 
in charge of them a year -ago she had 
mot made such a check, but she was 
honest enough to know that that was 
not her reason for staying tonight; nor 
were the two or three folders from one 
of the files more than the tangible form 
of an excuse as they lay on her desk. 
This honesty which she applied to 
herself, and which was not only the 
core of her discipline but the sole resi- 
due of an early religious training, had 
other forms and projections. Although 
she knew that her own name and much 
concerning her were in the files, during 
the year she had had access to them 
she had never looked at the dossier on 
herself. Now, in this continuing mo- 
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ment of insight, she was able to see that 
pride alone had kept her from looking at 
the file. Pride in her discipline, her self- 
control, had stayed her, rather than any 
concern for the sake of Party security. 

She paused a moment, in thought as 
well as in the almost casual motion with 
which her longish fingers leafed over 
the onionskin in the folder on her desk. 
Her gaze at a corner of the desk began 
as pensive but became fixed. She should 
really not be surprised at discovering 
now why she had not looked at the file 
on herself; she should not be surprised 
at either her or anyone else's doing the 
right thing for the wrong reason: it was 
a hallmark of the time. 

The mood of discontent, never far 
from her, seemed so persistent now 
and changed in quality that she was 
moved to know why this was so. As 
though seeking a clue, her eyes moved 
casually from the ordinary objects of 






































more quickly but with less apparent rea- 
son, to where the name was repeated in 
the twelve-point headline over the one 
paragraph at the bottom of the folded 
newspaper. C. P. Official Married, it 
said. It was an unusual event, she knew, 
and even this capitalist paper recognized 
it as such. Many of those who held ex- 
ecutive positions in the Party didn’t 
bother to marry; and those who did 
marry were often secretive about it for 
one reason or another, sometimes, she 
thought, merely from habit. 

But now she was becoming bitter, she 
told herself. It was a word common 
among them, both in thought and con- 
versation. Anyone disgruntled or criti- 
cal or contentious was invariably spoken 
of as being “bitter.’’ At times, but only 
at times, the overuse of the word made 
it seem funny. As when in Jersey, Com- 
rade Rosa Kostler had ruined her coat 
and wanted the Party to reimburse her. 
She also had been considered bitter. 

And now she was bitter; but quite, 
she told herself, with the faint, forced 
shadow of a smile. It stayed on her lips 


Into the darkness of her long night, the 
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desk and office—the calendar, turned 
to the date, April 30; the newspaper, 
opened and folded back to an inside 
page—to the thin section of the Square 
she could see through the window with- 
Out rising from her chair; to a locked 
cabinet, once reputed to contain am- 
munition, but which she knew held 
nothing but photographic equipment; 
and finally to the folder on her desk 
again me | the name typed across its 
top, Edmund Mowbray. 

' From the name her eyes moved, now 


as she began to leaf through the Mow- 
tray folder. Some of the items were in 
a kind of shorthand which she could 
not always read — a series of initials 
and abbreviations. A.V.D. didn’t come 
clear to her, although N.C.S.P. did; pre- 
sumably it meant No Change Since 
Purge. Which purge? she asked, then 
catching herself, wiped the smile from 
ker lips. She was Semin not only 
bitter but frivolous. 

There was little in the file that she 
did not already know about Mowbray. 
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He had come into the Party early, while 
still an undergraduate. His people had 
money, the father owning a mill in a 
New England town. There had been con- 
siderable friction between father and 
son, but not, she was mildly surprised 
to note, because the father had had an 
antilabor policy, as Edmund had claimed. 
The difference had been over money and 
over girls, the number and kind the son 
had known. Almost, but not quite, the 
smile came back to Comrade Randall's 
face. The next item she casually looked 
at was the comment on Mowbray’s atti- 
tude regarding the German-Russian non- . 
aggression pact in 1940. He had been ~ 
all right on that, too. 

He would be, she thought. All of her 
paused a moment, as though to assess 
something. She had not willed the pause, 
any more than she had consciously | 
willed a number of the things she had 
done today. He had been fine about the 
nonaggression pact, never a ripple in 
that hard, smooth surface of conformity 
she had once admired in him and 
thought of as a model of discipline. 


cold light of truth crept, and she 
who had thought herself free 
found that she had never known 


the meaning of the word 
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Maybe it was discipline .-. . Even now 
she didn't know. 

That pause or hesitation had reached 
in her a kind of height or climax, as 
though the scaling of a wall had been 
somehow involved and now she was at 
the top of the wall and hesitating to 
make the descent on the other side. The 
hesitation was resolved for her: gradu- 
ally and even with reluctance she began 
to think of how others in the Party had 
behaved when the pact became known; 
the so-called “little people.” Their re- 








@ After dinner, the young marrieds had en- 
gaged in their first argument, and for the rest 


What's the Use? 


of the evening neither had spoken. Unable to 


bear the silence any longer, the husband finally 


decided to give in. 


“Please speak to me, dear,” he said. “I'll admit 


that I was wrong and you were right.” 


His wife sniffed. “It won’t do any good,” she 


retorted. “I’ve changed my mind.” 


—Francis Mullins 
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actions had involved anger, of course, 
scorn, despair, and in at least one in- 
stance she knew about, a never very 
stable little man, a factory worker, had 
gone mad. But these reactions were not 
clear in memory; indeed, they served 
only as a background for the suicides— 
for the needleworkers in the hall bed- 
rooms, for the short-order cooks, the 
high school teachers, the owners of sec- 
ondhand book shops who had killed 
themselves when it had happened. 

At the time she herself had been 
shocked; somehow it reminded her of 
her own defection from the Church in 
which she had been raised. Yet her vio- 
lence then had been interior, a wrench- 
ing of herself loose from not only re- 
ligious but family ties. In her own case 
they were almost synonymous. And she 
was reminded now of her grandfather, 
a Presbyterian minister in Pittsburgh, 
and how he had opened his church for 
the poor to sleep in during that depres- 
sion winter of 1893. So that if when 
she was a junior at college, she had be- 
come disillusioned and angry with her 
father because he happened to be an ex- 
ecutive for a steel company during a 
strike, now these years later, she could 
only wonder how it had come to be that 
the son went such a different way from 
the father? 

And she in turn had gone another 
way from either of them. Or had she? 
With that same sense of slow shock 
which had been with her all the day she 
saw that it had not been so different 
from her grandfather's. If in Pittsburgh 
a long time ago a young minister had 
scandalized certain of the populace by 
throwing open his church as a dormi- 
tory, she supposed she had not greatly 
betrayed her heredity. Even this thought 
was informed with a kind of pride; and 
yet she had ceased an indefinite number 
of months ago to take any pride in her 
life or in the convictions which in- 
formed both. 

Her fingers closed the dossier on Ed- 
mund Mowbray. It would have been 
nice, she thought with unwilled irony, if 
so folding and filing it away she could 
also banish him from her mind. But that 
was something she had never been quite 
able to do, even after she was no longer 
his girl, even when there were other 
men. 


When she started to open another 
folder on her desk, she noted that her 
fingers trembled imperceptibly. In a 
sense it was forbidden fruit and who, 
she thought with separate irony, was 
she not to be disturbed at the prospect? 


This folder was thinner than many of 
the others. Just what this indicated she 
could not readily decide; perhaps it was 
the inverse measure of her conformity. 
In it she discovered that she had been 
born in Pittsburgh, when and of whom. 
Again she almost smiled. Succeeding 
items were equally disappointing — 
when she had come into the Party, her 
background, who had recommended her. 
There was no adverse comment or note 
of any sort in these early pages and she 
supposed that was one more thing in 
which she should take pride and some- 
how did not. 

There followed the record of various 
activities in which she had engaged— 
her conduct while picketing, how effec- 
tive a soapbox speaker she was, how 
she had behaved the twice she had been 
arrested and the once she had spent a 
night in jail. N.H. was the comment 
two or three times, No Hysteria. No, 
indeed, she thought, there had never 
been any hysteria. Sometimes, she 
thought, it might have been better if 
occasionally there had been some sort 
of outburst. But there had never been 
any; it had all gone on inside her. She 
supposed it was that contained ferment 
which had given her the drive, the form 
of her discontent. And she wondered if 
the old minister, her grandfather, had 
felt some male equivalent of hysteria but, 
like herself, had contained and directed 
it, making it into a measured defiance of 
some of the things he had felt to be 
wrong with the time in which he lived. 

It made her think of her own motiva- 
tion. When she had entered the Party 
in the thirties it had been the fashion- 
able thing to do in the circles in which 
she had moved at the University. This 
was a historical fact and inescapable. 
There had been other reasons, too, other 
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than a concern for justice and the revo. 
lution, and some of these had been no 
better than her own desire to do the 
popular or fashionable thing. In this 
connection she remembered the surprise, 
not to say dismay, of some of the 
younger males when they discovered that 
however Proletarian she might be and 
concerned for the general welfare, this 
did not extend to her person. One of 
them had stated ruefully that he sus. 
pected Comrade Randall of being some. 
thing of a puritan and he had won- 
dered what Marx would have thought of 
that. It had been amusing then — al- 
though it had made her self-conscious— 
and she supposed it was even amusing 
now. She smiled again but almost im. 
mediately saw the smile as one more de- 
fense against thought, against old pain, 
For she had been also reminded that 
Mowbray had been the first. 

To help break thought and restore her 
to the present, she turned over two or 
three more sheets of the onionskin and 
came unexpectedly on the first long re- 
port in her file. It concerned her conduct 
during that incident in Jersey, the one 
in which Comrade Kostler had ruined 
her coat. 

Because she herself was only two or 
three years out of college then, she had 
been assigned to help direct a student 
demonstration in Philadelphia. In her 
own city she and Mowbray had met 
students from two or three colleges and 
gotten them loaded onto a chartered 
bus. One of the first to get on was a 
Negro girl. It so happened that she was 
the only one of her race on the bus, al- 
though no one was aware of this until 
the bus had started. She had sat alone 
in the back and this had made Comrade 
Randall uneasy. Twice she had started to 
go and sit with the Negress, but made 
some excuse to herself the first time for 
not going and the second time was dissu- 
aded by Mowbray, who said that he 
wanted her to sit with him, that the 
Negro girl “could take care of herself.” 

The bus stopped in a small Jersey 
city for supper and as the load of stu- 
dents started through the door of a 
middle-grade restaurant, the cashier had 
stopped the Negro girl. The girl seemed 
more hurt and dismayed than indignant, 
and even most of the students seemed 
to be at a loss. But Mowbray had known 
just what to do; she remembered admir- 
ing him at the time for the quickness 
with which he organized a demonstra- 
tion. 

They had in the bus, paint, cardboard, 
and other materials for making placards, 
and these had been quickly turned into 
appropriate signs while the students 
formed a picket line in front of the res- 
taurant. It was growing dark and a num- 
ber of people trying to enter the restau- 
rant reacted variously. The manager of 
the place tried to stop the demonstration 
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by offering to let the colored girl eat in 
the restaurant, but Mowbray told him 
it was too late. Then someone called the 

lice, but meantime some people in- 
sisted On going into the restaurant. It 
was then that Comrade Kostler gave her 
all by lying down on the sidewalk in a 
coonskin coat in front of the doorway 
end screaming. It succeeded, too, in 
keeping people out of the restaurant. 

A little later two policemen arrived 
and told Mowbray that they would have 
to arrest him if he didn’t call the demon- 
stration off. To Mowbray’s credit, she re- 
membered, he had not been afraid. But 
herself and others persuaded him that 
their appearance in Philadelphia was 
more important than what they were 
doing here. After Mowbray ended the 
demonstration, the management let them 
into the restaurant and there, while she 
was eating with Mowbray, Comrade Ran- 
dall had happened to glance up-and saw 
the Negro girl at a table, alone. 

On the bus, when they resumed the 
journey, the Negro girl again rode alone 
in a back seat. 

If it had disturbed her then, Com- 
tade Randall thought, she could still 
wonder why she had had to wait until 
now before seeing what had happened 
then as part of something else, the mon- 
strous perversion of what had been a 
good intention, beyond irony, beyond 
hope of reclamation. At school she had 
majored in political science, so that she 
had long been prepared for the form or 
the organization outgrowing and taking 
the place of the idea. Yet she could 
wonder now if there had not been some 
flaw in the Party's idea, some failure to 
recognize all the component parts of 
human nature—man’s capacity to be 
more brutish and more angelic than any 
animal? 


It was pretty late in the day for such 
thinking, she knew, and then almost im- 
mediately knew that the idea was an old 
one in her. What was new about it was 
its present appearance on the surface of 
her consciousness, as though its natural 
buoyancy had finally succeeded in forc- 
ing it up through the bog of her thought. 
She smiled again, knowing her self-pity 
should not make her liken her thought 
to a bog. There had always been a mo- 
dicum of clarity, complicated at times 
by emotion or a form of anger, some- 
times even by pity. 

Now that none of these emotions was 
present, it was as though the clarity 
functioned alone, if one could speak of 
clarity functioning. Existed was perhaps 
the better word. Now existed without 
complicating emotions or feelings. And 
yet there was one, she saw, something 
she could call by its proper name of 
fear. Yet what she feared was not alto- 
gether evident. She thought the fear 
could hardly be due to certain changes 


in politics, that the Party instead of be- 
ing fashionable in certain circles was 
now quite the opposite, that there was 
even talk of outlawing it. Besides, to 
think that she should fear for political 
reasons was a blow to her pride... 

She had gone to jail once for her con- 
victions and she thought that she could 
again endure to do so. But what if her 
convictions were no longer there: that 
would take the heart out of anyone, rob 
her of any hard-bought asceticism she 
had acquired. But no, that couldn't be; 
she still believed . . . It was the fear of 
being alone, that’s what it was; she was 
sure of that. Once she had thought her 
intellectual resources sufficient to her, 
to any situation in which she might find 
herself. Now that she was unsure of this 
she wondered why and when the change 
had taken place. 


It had been years since she had seen 
her family. The last time had been when 
her father died. Almost she had not 
gone home then, but decided that that 
asceticism or imitation of it which the 
Party advocated in certain personal rela- 
tionships—although not in all—did not 
apply here. She had expected some sort 
of bitterness, but there had been none, 
her mother distracted, the brothers more 
gentle than she remembered them, 
gentle and along with their concern for 
her, something like regret and even 
envy. They were both married and 
family men and she had had to wait 
until here, now—sitting by night in the 
dingy office—to understand finally what 
their envy had been for. They were 
their grandfather's children as much as 
she, and they had actually seen her as 
a free spirit, someone who had gone 
her own way, emancipated ... 

Their attitude then, compared to what 
she had thought it would be, had never 
been appreciated by her until now. 
Briefly, she wondered if she could ever 
return to them for help or a place of 
refuge. These were rather dramatic 
terms in which she was thinking and she 
wondered why. But before she could 
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make an answer, she realized that she 
could never return to her brothers for 
anything. Not because of them or what 
might be called their attitude, but be- 
cause of her own. She could never re- 
turn to anyone. 

Yet she had known that for years 
and now wondered why she was re- 
minded of it here and with such force 
and clearness? Was it because after ten 
years she was thinking of leaving the 
Party? Now that she had said it in her 
mind, she knew consciously for the first 
time, that she had been thinking of leav- 
ing it. 

She put her head on her fist and re- 
mained so for a little while, but all she 
could remember strongly was her broth- 
ers singing the ‘““Whiffenpoof Song” 
that time she had gone to visit them at 
Yale. They had been fond of the song 
and summers had sung it at home and 
in the mountains where they went for 
August. She could remember much of 
it herself. “We are poor little lambs 
that have gone astray.” 

That was about enough of that, she 
thought, raising her head again. She 
had never thought of herself in those 
terms and she was not going to begin to 
do so now. 

As she began to leaf over more of 
the sheets of onionskin, the song kept 
returning in bars and fragments. ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen rankers out on a spree—” 

She felt the color come into her face. 
Another thing that had bothered her for 
a long time was whether she and most 
of the others who held any sort of rank 
in the Party had the right to be what 
they were. Someone had called them 
once ‘‘the fashionable imitation of pro- 
letarians” and she had resented it then. 
Few of them had come from what they 
sometimes called ‘the people,” although 
they could always point to an elemen- 
tary concern for justice and social change 
as their excuse for being in the Party. 
And yet the intention had not been that 
pure, not with any of them, she knew, 
herself included. They were “gentlemen 
rankers” and in a way what they had 
become involved in was for some of 
them a ‘‘spree.” 

The papers in the folder began to 
turn again under her fingers. She came 
on a note which at first she was not sure 
pertained to herself. It was literally that, 
a note typed by someone who did not 
use a typewriter well. It was dated in 
August of 1940 and at first the initials 
signed to it possessed no meaning, al- 
though there was another renewal of 
the sense of shock. The initials were 
E.M. 

The note itself read that there seemed 
some doubt of Comrade Randall's com- 
plete loyalty to the Party and that she 
would bear watching. Yet the cause for 
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With the 1948 baseball season getting 
under way, this is the time for the so- 
called expert to climb out on the pro- 
verbial limb and try to pick the order 
of finish in the two major league pen- 
nant races. So with explanations and 
apologies below, here is the way we 
think the ‘sixteen teams will finish in 
the big leagues: 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
1. New York 1. Boston 

2. Boston 2. Brooklyn 
3. Detroit 3. New York 
4, Philadelphia 4, St. Louis 
5. Cleveland 5. Cincinnati 
6. Chicago 6. Pittsburgh 
7. Washington 7. Chicago 


8. St. Louis 8. Philadelphia 


Taking the leagues individually, here 
is the way they shape up in the Ameri- 
can League. 


New York Yankees 


The World's Champions, picked to 
repeat again, could run into a string 
of misfortunes that could, with any 
show of strength by Boston, Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Philadelphia, drop them 
into the second division, a place they 
haven't tenanted since 1925. These pos- 
sibilities, as we look at the drab side 
first, are a slowing up of Rizzuto and 
Stirnweiss around the keystone sack. 
Also a slowing up of the veteran out- 
field of DiMaggio, Keller, and Henrich. 
This was the Yankee picket line back 
in 1939, and that’s a long time ago as 
ball players go. However, if Keller and 
Henrich should bog down, the Bombers 
have .a capable replacement in Johnny 
Lindell, who might even win a regular 
job, and a couple of sprightly youngsters 
mn Cliff Mapes and Ed Stewart. First 
base is a question mark with veteran 
George McQuinn unlikely to play more 
than a hundred games. But while he is 
able, he'll be good. The Yankees are not 
strong behind the bat as the Dodgers 
proved in the last Worlds Series. Yogi 
Berra, however, does wield a potent bat. 
Lollar and Niarhos, his replacements, are 
only fair. But in sizing up a ball club, 
you shouldn’t concentrate on weak spots, 
but on strong. Chances are that the out- 
field and the infield will be as good as 
last year, and that, as you remember, 
was great. But it is in pitching that 
the Yankees really stand out with a 
staff that is star-studded and power- 
packed all the way. In holdovers Frank 
Shea and Allie Reynolds, Red Embree 
from the Indians, and Ed Lopat from 
the White Sox, they have four of the 
best pitchers in baseball. Then they have 
one-hit Bill Bevens, who should be rid 
of the hard luck that plagued him in 
1947 — and a couple of pretty good 
young prospects. And don’t forget base- 
ball’s best relief pitcher, Joe Page. The 






Yankees will hit well enough; they will 
field fine, but, in the last analysis, their 
pitching will carry them through ahead 
of 


The Boston Red Sox 


With Joe McCarthy at the helm, the 
Red Sox will be tough to beat from 
start to finish. Many experts, of course, 
will pick them to win, and they might, 
but from this corner it looks like second 
place. With Stephens obtained from 
the Browns and Spence from Washing- 
ton, the Sox have strengthened the in- 
field. Ted’ Williams, Bobby Doerr, 
Johnny Pesky, Dom TI iMaggio et al. 
should be as good as ever, perhaps 
better, but Boston, like the Yankees, is 
still weak behind the bat. The one thing 
that prevents a selection of Boston as 
a pennant winner is the pitching staff. 
It has too many question marks. Joe 
Dobson, winner of 18 last year, should 
cop 20 this time, and Jack Kramer and 
Ellis Kinder, rescued from the Browns, 
should help. But that’s only three. Tex 
Hughson, Mickey Harris, and Dave 
Ferris who won a pennant for Boston 
in "46 were bothered with sore arms 
last year and won only 29 games among 
them. Were the three fit again, I'd pick 
the Red Sox to win, but there’s no 
guarantee that they won't be troubled 
again. As we intimated, the Red Sox 
will run the Yankees neck and neck 
right to the wire. It may be that they 
will outlast the New Yorkers, but I 
doubt it. But they should top 


The Detroit Tigers 


The return to stellar pitching form 
of Hal Newhouser and Dizzy Trout, 
improvement by Virgil ‘Fire’ Trucks, 
and young Art Houtteman, and con- 
tinued effectiveness by Freddie Hutchin- 
son, who topped the staff with 18 vic- 
tories in ’47 will make the Tigers tough 
all the way. Early reports indicate that 
the men of Steve O'Neill will match 
the Yankees in pitching, but, unfor- 
tunately from a Detroit standpoint, 
they don’t match them in the other 
departments. Infield woes, which have 
been plaguing O'Neill for years, are 
still abundant. George Kell at third is 
the game’s best third baseman, and 
Eddie Lake at short should have a good 
year, but second and first are still too 
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Eddie Lake, Tigers’ shortstop 


spotty. The Detroit outfield always 
threatens to be the best around, but that 
threat usually peters out by midseason. 
Problem child Dick Wakefield may 
snap out of it this year and reach the 
stardom that was predicted for him 
after his great year of 1944. If he does, 
he could carry the team along with 
him. Pat Mullin, Hoot Evers, George 
Metkovich, etc., are adequate but need 
more spark. Steve O'Neill will need 
every possible break to win, but third 
place looks like tops for him. 


The Philadelphia Athletics 


Here is an improving ball club that 
last year was better than any Athletic 
team since 1933. Good sound pitching, 
a fair infield, a solid outfield, and superb 
catching should get the A’s into the first 
division. Connie Mack can call on good 
starting pitchers day after day and thai 
certainly will be a help. Marchildon, 
Fowler, McCahan, Christopher, and 
Savage are good hurlers by any standard, 
but a rookie, Leland Brissie from 
Savannah, may turn out to be the best 
in the league. Twenty-three years old, 
6 ft. 41%4, and weighing 215, he won 
23 and lost only 5 for Savannah last 
year with the remarkable earned run 
average of only 1.91 per nine-inning 
game. Watch out for him. 


The Cleveland Indians 


Each year, the Indians trade off one 
of their best pitchers. Last year it was 
Reynolds, this year it’s Embree. That 
leaves only Bob Feller who is great and 
Bob Lemon who is good, but they're 
not enough. Lou Boudreau is a standout 
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Don Dunphy 


at shortstop and is a good manager, but 
unfortunately he never has enough to 
work with. The infield and the outfield 
are fair and Hegan is good behind the 
mask, but the Tribe is too light with 
the stick to get anywhere. — 





Cleveland's Bob Feller 


The Chicago White Sox 


The Pale Hose always seem to be in 
a process of rebuilding, but the path is 
a rocky one. Manager Ted Lyons will 
try hard but won't get very far with a 
collection of fading veterans and un- 
proved youngsters. Aaron Robinson, ob- 
tained from the Yankees for Eddie 
Lopat, should help behind the bat and 
lend some needed punch, but Lopat was 
the team’s best pitcher. It looks like a 
long haul for the Sox. 


The Washington Senators 


It looks like a long haul for this out- 
fit too. Joe Kuhel, the new manager, is 
a magician on the side, but rabbits out- 
of-hat won't help the Senators. Only 
the presence of the Browns in the 
League prevents the dusting off of that 
old bromide, “Washington, first in war, 
first in peace, and last in the American 
League.” Early Wynn, Walt Masterson, 
Sid Hudson, etc., could win with a good 
team but not with the Nats. 


The St. Louis Browns 


This is the nearest thing to the 
Wreck of the Hesperus since the origi- 
nal. Last year with a few good ball 
players the Browns played to empty 
seats. Now the ball players are gone 
and even the seats may not show up. 


Now for the National League: 
The Boston Braves 


Hopes are riding high in the Hub 
for the first N.L. flag since 1914. Mana- 
ger Billy Southworth has put together 
a good solid ball club that ought to 
sneak home in a wild five-club race. 
The Braves finished only 8 games back 
in "47. They ll be much better in the 
coming campaign. The pitching staff is 
potentially great. Sain and Spahn, 21- 
game winners, will get more help from 
Bill Voiselle and Clyde Shoun. Alvin 
Dark comes in as the most heralded 
shortstop in years. With Eddie Stanky 
at second base, he'll have a coach on the 
field to ease him over the tough spots. 
Outfielder Jeff Heath was known as a 
malcontent in the American League, but 
Southworth is adept at handling such 
cases and should make him a real star. 
The rest of the outfield, with Holmes, 
Litwhiler, and Russell, is good. Masi is 
adequate behind the bat. In the last an- 
alysis though, the mound crew plus Bill 
Southworth should carry the Braves 
through. 





Jackie Robinson 


The Brooklyn Dodgers 


The Dodgers have too many question 
marks to be selected to win, although 
they certainly have the material capable 
of repeating. If Harry Taylor gets over 
his sore arm, if Rex Barney gets con- 
trol, if Joe Hatten has another good 
season, the Dodgers will be tough. But 
those aren't the only questions. Can 
Pete Reiser come back? How about the 
loss of Dixie Walker and peppery Ed- 
die Stanky? Will Durocher have the old 
zip and daring after his year off? Every- 
thing has to break right for the Brook- 
lyns. They ll battle it out all the way, 
you can be sure, but they figure to be 
nosed out in a close tussle. 


The New York Giants 
Pitching, or the lack of it, has held 
back Mel Ott’s crew for years and again 
figures to be the main source of worry. 
But Giant power is tremendous and 
should carry the Club to third place. 
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If Jansen repeats his great year of ‘47, 
and Kennedy and Koslo, or one or two 
of the others, should come through, the 
Giants could win, but it’s practically 
the same pitching as last year, and that 
wasn't good enough. 


The St. Louis Cardinals 


It's been many a moon since anyone 
picked the Redbirds as low as fourth, 
but they are a fading dynasty. Great 
players like Marion, Kurowski, Moore, 
Slaughter, etc., have. been in the same 
surroundings too long and have tasted 
success too often to be able to generate 
the drive you need to win in the usually 
hectic National League. They'll be for- 
tunate indeed if they don’t drop into 
the second division. 


The Cincinnati Reds 


This team is improving and could 
possibly slip into the first division. Bar- 
ring injuries, Ewell Blackwell will be 
terrific again. The rest of the mound 
staff should be fair. Tommy Stallcup at 
short will make them forget Eddie Mil- 
ler. The team will hit well, and Johnny 
Neun will have them hustling. Biggest 
single factor for success outside of 
Blackwell could be Fordham Babe 
Young, at last established as a regular 
and contented. 


The Pittsburgh Pirates 


The Corsairs after a flying start last 
year slumped into a last place tie with 
the Phillies. Capably handled by Billy 
Meyer, one of the game's astute field 
leaders, they figure to climb a little. 
Bob Chesnes, a great pitcher on the 
Pacific Coast, and the Brooklyn Dodger 
Alumni (Walker, Gregg, Higbe e¢ al.) 
should provide some lift. But the Pirates 
have a long way to go. So have 


The Chicago Cubs 


Manager Charley Grimm is a swell 
banjo player, and on dark days he can 
lead the Cubs in singing about the 
“Good ole days,” for all the Cubs seem 
to have is their memories of better 
times. The club hasn't got a top-notch 
hurler. In fact, outside of Phil Cavaretta 
and Andy Pafko, it hasn't got a top- 
notch anything. Cliff Chambers, from 
the coast, may help on the mound, and 
so would a return to form of Hank 
Borowy, but the team needs an over- 
hauling. It will be lucky to stay ahead of 


The Philadelphia Phillies 


Here is a collection of once greats, 
almost greats, and rookies coming back 
for a second or third trial. Dutch Leon- 
ard and Schoolboy Rowe, a couple of 
American League castoffs carried the 
club on their aging backs last year, but 
hew long can that go on? Verban and 
Miller will make a classy second base 
combination, and Harry Walker will hit, 
but that’s all brother! 
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All the Rice in China 





This Chinese youngster, rice bowl empty, longingly watches laborers transplanting the 
shoots that will mature rapidly and bring forth a bountiful harvest of life-supporting grain 


ICE always has been and is today the staple food 

in China of all classes. This grain is cultivated, 

however, not only in China but in a great many coun- 

tries where conditions of heat and moisture are favor- 

able to its growth. Traveling throughout South China, 

one views an almost endless succession of rice fields, 
or rice paddies. 

But China’s “‘good earth” still is cultivated accord- 
ing to archaic methods. The implements are as primi- 
tive as in ancient days. No modern improvements 
have been adopted. Manual labor only is employed. 
The machine age has not yet dawned on China. 

The seed is first sown in highly fertilized patches 
of mud. Within a few days the seed sends its shoot 
above the earth to a height of two or three inches. 
Then the shoots are thinned out and transplanting 
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takes place. Other fields have been prepared and 
flooded with water ankle deep. Rice plants must be 
kept constantly wet or the grain will not mature. In 
the early stages of the crop, the rice fields present 
a vast green carpet which gradually turns to yellow 
as the grain ripens. When it is time for the harvest 
the fields are drained so that the reapers work on dry 
ground. 

In China rice is cut by hand, then threshed. In this 
state it is covered by a brown hull or coating which 
must be removed before marketing. This is done by 
flailing, treading, or working the rice in a large stone 
mortar. After husking, the grains are usually polished 
a glistening white. A very useful by-product of rice 
in China is the soft, fine straw which is used to make 
hats and shoes. 
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As far as the eye can see, in many parts of China The women of China share the manual labor. Here 
the land is terraced into rice paddies. Even before they cultivate the fields, heads protected from the hot 
the fields are green-carpeted it is a pleasing panorama sun by large-brimmed hats manufactured from rice straw 


< er 
These women standing in ankle-deep water pluck rice Water buffaloes pull primitive plows in the culture 
shoots for transplanting to prepared harvesting fields of the “good earth” in China. Archaic methods prevail 


Passionist Missionaries from the United States know 
well the value of rice to the Chinese people. Their 
Missions are in the Province of Hunan, known as the 
“rice bowl.” In good times Hunan harvests millions of 
.tons of this grain. Paralyzing droughts and floods, 
however, often ruin the crops, bringing untold misery 
to the more than ten million people in Hunan de- 
pendent upon the grain. Severe damage to the rice 
fields during the war years still retard the rice har- 
vests. The Reds realize the importance of control of 
Hunan. Not only is it a land of potential riches. Con- 
trol of the “rice bow!” will enable them to enslave the 
millions of peace-loving people who call it home. The 
world at large little realizes the import of such a 


tragedy to the Chinese and to all the nations of the 
world. 








T WAS at the Drake's I met Nan 
Gilian. Out of the usual whirl that 
invariably accompanied a Drake even- 
ing, I saw her coming toward me. 

She said, “Dr. Gist!” 

“Bill to you, same as always,” I told 
her. 

“The Dr. Gist,” Nan insisted. “The 
famous diagnostician. I'm told they even 
come from Mexico to consult you.” 

“A Mexican did consult me once,” I 
said. “He was in town here — on a 
binge.” 

“You're too modest,” Nan said. “If 
you make a better mousetrap .. .” 

It’ was all on the surface. We were 
sizing each other up. I was shocked, 
trankly shocked, to see Nan. When she 
and Gil—she always called him that— 
left for the Middle West she was a 
blooming bride of nine months’ stand- 
ing. I knew they had lost a baby, but 
time heals that. 

“How's Gil?” I asked. 

“Oh, as usual.” ‘ 

The flatness of her voice alarmed me. 
I had always thought of their marriage 
as made in heaven. I remembered the 
wedding, and Nan’s excitement over 
their honeymoon at a place called Green 
Bay. They both liked the sea; Gil’s work 
was taking them to the Middle West, 
and they meant to fill their lungs full 
of sea air. They both sent me postcards, 
the “having a wonderful time’ variety, 
but I knew they meant it 

When it came time to leave the 
Drakes, I said, “Gil calling for you?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“Let me drive you home,” I offered. 

We laughed a lot going home in the 
car. It wasn't very sound laughter; I 
think we both knew we were putting 
on a show, talking too casually, glibly, 
about the early days. I wanted to ask her 
some things, but my wits or maybe my 
courage deserted me. The shock of seeing 
Nan like this hurt me right through. But 
I did spar for an opening at the end. 

Look, Nan,” I said, “my appoint- 
ment book says you're to see me at my 
office tomorrow at eleven.” 

For Pete's sake why?” 

‘| want to give you the once over.” 

Maybe I can't afford ..-.” 

Rot,’ I said. “We were friends 
once, Nan. There are things you should 
not let go too far.” ; 

| wondered if she at all suspected my 
motives; she did look at me with a sud- 
den gleam, half hope, half fear; as if 
to have the secret thing gnawing at her 
come out into the open might be horrid 
but helpful. Gil was in the lobby of the 
hotel where they were staying until they 
could find a place. His firm had moved 
him back. He got up when he saw us 
come in; he had changed, too, you could 
see that. He put on a good show of 
greeting me, too; but there was tension 
and I got away quickly. Gil, I thought, 
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The doctor’s words were harsh, but 
in the brief time he promised them perhaps 
Nan and Gil could find the cure for the 


illness destroying their happiness 


by LESLIE GORDON BARNARD 


you fool, Gil! Can you stand by and see 
Nan go this way? Haven't you eyes, or 
heart? But I knew it’s the outsider who 
often can see most. 

When I got home I rang up Patricia 
Drake. 

“Pat,” I said, “what's happened to 
Nan and Gil?” 

“What do you think?” Pat said. 

“T think she looks ill.” 

“That's the doctor in you,” Pat said. 
“Why don’t you coerce her into your 
office?” 

“It’s an idea,” I said. 

I rang off. You could never get much 
change out of Pat. She was a brusher-off; 
a casual; in and out of divorce; and with 
skin like leather. 

At eleven o'clock next morning my 
nurse said, “A Mrs. Gilian is waiting. I 
told her she had no appointment, but 
she insists she has.’ 

‘The customer is always right,” I said. 
“show her in, please.” 

“Hello, Nan,” I said, “I was afraid 
you mightn’t come.” 

“Gil didn’t want me to.” 

“No?” 

“He said never go to a friend if you're 
sick. And I'm not really. You know 
that.” 

“A good doctor knows nothing in 
advance,’ I said. “From this moment you 
are just another patient, understand? 
Now how much weight have you lost 
lately?” I put her over all the jumps. I 
stood hesitant when it was finished. 

Nan said, “Am I as bad as that?” 

“Can you take it?” I said. 

She looked half startled. 

“Go on.” 

“Right now,” I told her, “you're only 
half alive. I want you to do just what 
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I say, Nan. It’s the only chance I see. 
want you to forget everything else but 
ee and making the most of—of the 
next few weeks. I want you to go to the 
sea. 

It was as if I had struck her. “Oh no,” 
she cried, “I—I couldn't.” 

“Why not?” 

i re 

“Tl talk to Gil,” I said. 

I did. He came in, when I made an 
appointment, reluctantly, defensively. 
“What have you been giving out with 
to Nan?” he demanded. ‘‘I think you've 
pretty well frightened her.” 

I said, ‘Sit down, Gil.” 

He sat down. His eyes roved my office 
and I think he was impressed; then look- 
ing at me he began to take alarm. 

“You don’t mean,” he said, “that 
Nan....” 

I put a hand on Gil’s shoulder. “You 
may be going to lose Nan,” I said as 
gently as I could. “I'll know in thirty 
days from now how serious this is. I've 
told Nan she must have rest and sea 
air. Normal exercise—walking, swim- 
ming, in reason—won't do any harm. 
There's nothing else I can suggest in 
the meantime. Quite frankly, I can’t hold 
out too much hope, Gil, but get her 
away as quickly as you can. Let every- 
thing else go. I'd suggest Green Bay. 
She liked it there.” 

“My God,” Gil said. 

“Be a little casual about it at first,’ 
I suggested, “but if you're a wise man, 
Gil, and want to save yourself from self- 
reproaches later on, you'll make the next 
thirty days something for you to remem- 
ber.” 

He got up. I was afraid he might ask 
me for details, and I didn’t want to have 
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to give any details; but he was too 
stunned. 

“Thanks for breaking it this way,” he 
said, “but for God's sake if there's any- 
thing in the meantime... . ” 

“Nothing,” I said. 

He stood there, looking almost like 
the old Gil—the Gil I had known be- 
fore; a bit changed, but with the changes 
falling away. I recalled the look in his 
eyes that day when I was his best man, 
and we turned slightly to see Nan com- 
ing up the aisle, the look almost of fear 
in him as if he were afraid he mightn’t 
be worthy of her or not be able to make 
her happy as she deserved to be. Some- 
thing of that look, but more desperate 
and intense, I saw now; the appeal in 
his eyes knifed into me, but I knew I 
must let it go at this. We could only 
hope, I told him, for a miracle. It was 
not impossible. He shook my hand and 
went away, and I stood there wondering 


At the station, when they saw me off, 
Nan got me aside for a moment. 


if I had done right, if I had now done 
everything I could. It is not easy to do 
things for those you care about as much 
as I did Nan and Gil. 

I have still the postcards they sent 
me—stamped, as before, with the Green 
Bay postmark. One from Nan first. Then 
one’ from Gil. Then one initialed by 
them both. 

There were pictures of surf beating on 
the outer rocks; of the little town they 
walked in to for their mail; of fishing 
boats going out with the tide. There 
were little hints on the cards of the 
small things they were doing. 

Then Gil wrote me a letter. 

“I don’t want to kid myself,’ he 
wrote, “but this sea air seems to be 
doing Nan all sorts of good. I never saw 
such a change in anyone in so short a 
time. Maybe I’m only fooling myself; 
maybe it’s that kind of blooming that 
comes in certain cases—I wish you could 
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sée her and tell me—but it looks like 
health to me. Whatever happens, Bill,” 
he wrote, “I've got to thank you for 
something. These days Nan and I have 
had here have had something, even 
more than our honeymoon. Maybe you 
knew it, or maybe you didn’t but things 
had happened to us. We'd begun to 
drift apart, to take each other for 
granted. It was my fault mostly, I see 
that now. But you snapped my head 
back that day in your office. I guess you 
never realize how precious a thing is 
until you know you may lose it. At least 
Nan and I have found ourselves again.” 

I wrote back, ‘Keep hoping. I'll be 
down to see you.” 

At the end of the thirty days I went 
down. 

They both looked browned and 
blooming. But Gil, still desperately anx- 
ious, urged, “Get it over, Bill. Is she 

(Continued on Page 62) 








The Italians Speak Their Minds 


They were asked: Do you think the Italian | 





people are afraid of Communism? 





And, do you think that the ERP will place 





Italy on her feet? 





A Restaurateur: We will have A Campagna Schoolteacher: A Musician: The air will not 
few glad days with the Rus- Even if it comes we will fight be free if they come. We will 

ns and no stability which is it with religion. For that very be plagued with bureaucracy 
what we desire most of all. reason, I think it will fail. as in the days of Mussolini. 





Calabrian Schoolgirl: I have al- Milan Auto Worker: Why be Farm Wife, Po Valley: We have 
ways been unhappy. Mother afraid? The Communists will so little, what is there to lose— 
nid it was different years do more for Italy than the House ‘ Communism or no Communism? 

I am afraid of the Reds. of Savoy and their friends. We want to end our days in peace.. 
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Garageman, Turin: Many mal- University Student, Rome: If Bologna Cattle Farmer: ERP 
contents could be weaned away nothing else the ERP will re- would help a lot. It would 
from the Reds by this aid — if store our confidence in world keep out Communists — unless 
there is sufficient quantity. unity, the family of nations. they come with their armies. 





Calabrian Housewife: How can Tarento Housewife: The Com- Dairy Worker, Abruzzi: ERP 
they send enough across the sea? munists don’t like it so it would have to send plenty of farm 
We need so very, very much. must be good. Maybe I will put material. Maybe Russian collective 
Only God can help us now. a new dress on one of these days. farms are just what we need. 


HE opinions of the political experts are always 

at our disposal. They can be had by merely read- 
ing the daily newspapers. But those of the ordinary 
man are difficult to obtain. This is especially true 
when this ordinary citizen happens to live across ocean 
and sea. Yet there is something authentic and enlight- 
ening about his opinions; in his explanation of how 
national policies affect his own little world. It is al- 
ways interesting to hear him speak his mind whether 
it be on local elections, national policies, or: world 
crises. 

The inquiring photographer traveled through Italy 
for just that reason: to have the ordinary people speak 
their minds on the two important questions of the day 
— Communism and American aid. Many of them ex- 
pressed great fear of Communism and think that the 


only way they could possibly suffer more than they 
have would be to fall into the hands of the Commis- 
sars. Some are so weary and dejected that they feel 
that Communism couldn’t possibly make things worse. 
As the old farm lady said: “Communism or no Com- 
munism, what have we got to lose?” Perhaps the most 
poignant reply was from the little schoolgirl who 
seeks a little peace and happiness “like it used to be 
when mother was a little girl.” But the seed of Com- 
munism has definitely taken root in many hearts, and 
they actually await the day of Soviet “liberation.” 

The European Aid Program provides the one glim- 
mer of hope. Even then, many doubt if it will help, 
or that it will come soon enough. Others are skeptical 
as the musician who said: “Pay this fiddler and he will 
play.” 
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Sentiment Plus 


N transition from book to play to motion picture, Kath- 

ryn Forbes I REMEMBER MAMA has increased its 
portions of sentiment and heart-tugging emotionalism to 
1 considerable degree. But the result is never maudlin or 
distasteful; rather it is a sincere and wholesome attraction 
that stands well to the forefront of the screen’s best. 

Much of the abundant credit for the picture’s success 
belongs to Irene Dunne, who wins new honors in the most 
lemanding role of her career. Displaying a versatility rare 
mn cinema annals, Miss Dunne becomes the hard-working, 
vatient, and plodding Norwegian mother who watches over 
her brood, guiding them through troubled and happy times. 
The dialect she has assumed for the role is in line with the 
ther qualities of her superb portrayal, creating one of the 
ery finest vignettes of the past decade. 

Others in the cast who help make this episodic, but poig- 
n picture of family life the hit that it is are Oscar 
Homolka, Barbara Bel Geddes, Barbara O'Neil, Philip Dorn, 
Rudy Vallee, and Edgar Bergen. The latter two are especially 
effective in brief bits. Director George Stevens and pro- 
ducer Harriet Parsons deserve high praise for their super- 
vision of an appealing portrait of family life. It is both 
lively and seftimental, tender and vigorous, and a real treat 
for the entire movie-going family. (RKO-Radio) 


Reviews in Brief 


SUMMER HOLIDAY is a free and easy adaptation of 
Eugene O'Neill’s_Ah Wilderness with emphasis placed on 
musical interludes and comedy. As such it is an excellent 


1 


lule affair, highlighted more by its acting than the story 
tself which is almost lost in the confusion. Mickey Rooney 
turns in one of his better performances as the small town 


lolescent, and the others in the cast including Walter 





Irene Dunne pays a visit to her dy- 
ing uncle (played by Oscar Homolka) 
in this scene from “I Remember Mama” 


by JERRY COTTER 


Huston, Frank Morgan, and Gloria DeHaven manage to 
maintain the proper balance between the dramatic and the 
musical portions. Though this is a story about family life 
in the New England of 1900 and the youngsters would 
probably find most of it fascinating, it belongs in the adult 
category. (M-G-M) 


A novel mixture of slapstick and melodrama that never 
quite comes off successfully, HAZARD needs greater assist- 
ance than cast, director, or writers have supplied. An im- 
probable yarn about a girl who cannot resist the lure of 
the gaming tables and gets herself into all manner of trouble 
as a result, this manages to be only fair entertainment. 
Paulette Goddard overplays badly and Macdonald Carey's 
talent is wasted. Second rate in every department. (Para- 
mount ) 


Standard backstage musical material is on view in APRIL 
SHOWERS with Ann Sothern and Jack Carson giving it a 
lift through their sprightly work as a passé vaudeville team. 
Lack of plot originality is partially compensated for by the 
inclusion of several song hits of yesteryear, a gimmick now 
enjoying wide popularity in the studios. It is a nice, nostalgic 
touch to insert these old-time ditties in musical movies; it 
would be even better to have a few new twists on that 
tired old musical formula. For the undemanding adult's list. 
(Warner Bros. ) 


Produced in Germany amid the ruins of the last conflict, 
THE SEARCH is a moving, frightening study of the havoc 
war has wrought in the lives of Europe's homeless children. 
It is the story of one child’s struggle to find a normal pat- 
tern again after losing his mother in a concentration camp. 
Escaping from the UNRRA allocation group, a nine-year- 
old Czech lad finds refuge in the quarters of an American 
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soldier. Eventually he is reunited with his mother, but there 
are thousands who never do find the happy ending. They are 
the little-publicized victims of war, and this expertly pro- 
duced documentary goes a long way toward remedying the 
situation. It should be seen by every adult. (M-G-M) 


The cynicism of John Marquand’s best-seller, B.F.’S 
DAUGHTER, has been toned down considerably in the 
movie version and the result is high caliber drama with 
actors, director, and scriptwriters blending their abilities 
quite effectively. The clash of ideologies which character- 
jzed the original story has been carried over, but the con- 
flict between economic theories is subordinated to the ro- 
mantic angle. While the picture is more than a bit verbose 
in spots, it is continually absorbing, and the presence of 
Barbara Stanwyck, Charles Coburn, Van Heflin, Keenan 
Wynn, Spring Byington, and Margaret Lindsay in the cast 
js important in creating the proper illusion. For mature 
audiences. (M-G-M) 


John Ford changes pace with FORT APACHE without 
sacrificing either artistic effect or the solid entertainment 
values that a major portion of the audience seeks. Setting 
his story against a background of the Indian Wars in the 
Arizona desert country, Ford has guided an unusually able 
cast through a thrilling, well-knit story that carefully bal- 
ances action with characterization. All the essential ingre- 
dients have been deftly dovetailed in a Script that is always 
interesting despite its excessive length. The players, all of 
whom are in top form, include Henry Fonda, John Wayne, 
Shirley Temple, George O'Brien, Ward Bond, Irene Rich, 
Victor McLaglen, Pedro Armandariz, John Agar, Dick Foran, 
Guy Kibbee, and Anna Lee. Musical score, photography that 
is often breath-taking in its beauty, and Frank Nugent's 
tightly knit screenplay are also on the credit side of this’ 
excitingly different outdoors drama that should keep both 
youngsters and oldsters on the rim of their seats. (RKO- 
Argosy ) 


SCUDDA HOO! SCUDDA HAY!, adapted from George 
Agnew Chamberlain's novel built around the mule trade, is 
pleasantly bucolic, undramatic, and relaxing. The title de- 
tives from the expression mule drivers use to urge the 
animals into action. The camera divides attention between 
the problems of the humans involved and some interesting 
and new angles on the nature and prowess of the long 
ignored, lowly mule. June Haver, Lon McCallister, and 
Walter Brennan act out the simple dramatics of the story 
with unspectacular skill. Off-the-beaten-path material for 
the family. (20th Century-Fox ) 


Van Johnson and June Allyson are teamed effectively in 
a madcap farce entitled THE BRIDE GOES WILD. Though 
neither of the stars can be classed as players of unusual 
merit, they do inject some spirited moments into a script 
that occasionally falls flat in its efforts to be hilarious. John- 
son is seen as the author of a series of popular children’s 
books who masquerades under the pen name of “Uncle 
Bumps.” Away from his typewriter, “Uncle” is fonder of 
the bottle than he is of his young readers, and, when a 


Margaret Lindsay watches skeptically as Barbara 
Stanwyck meets Van Heffin in “B.F.’s Daughter” 


Henry Fonda, Shirley Temple, and John Wayne 
in “Fort Apache” story of post-Civil War days 
* 


Lon McAllister takes June Haver for a ride behind 
his own mule team in “Scudda Hoo! Scudda Hay!” 
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prim young teacher turned illustrator is assigned to work 
with him, the fracas begins. The only comedy trick om- 
mitted is the custard pie routine. Butch Jenkins, Hume 
Cronyn, and Una Merkel contribute their share of laughs 
in supporting roles. Designed to please adults in search of 
hearty slapstick rather than subtle humor. (M-G-M) 


A serious, thoughtful drama, adapted from the prize-win- 
ning stage play, ALL MY SONS is not without its flaws. 
Despite fine acting, taut direction, and a script revision that 
adds substance to the Arthur Miller original, this falls short 
of being a forceful, compelling indictment of war profiteers 
Telling of a manufacturer who deliberately turns over faulty 
equipment to the Government and thereby causes the deaths 
of some twenty-one plane crews and the suicide of his 
own son, it depends on a false philosophy for solution. 
The industrialist takes his own life and thereby, if we fol- 
low the line of Miller reasoning, washes the family slate 
clean. The impact of the story is lessened considerably by 
this immoral climax, and even the splendid characteriza- 
tions of Burt Lancaster, Edward G. Robinson, Frank Conroy, 
Howard Duff, and Louisa Horton cannot put Humpty 
Dumpty together again. (Universal-International ) 


A large portion of the audience will view MR. BLAND- 
INGS BUILDS HIS DREAM HOUSE with sympathy and 
understanding. A timely comedy built around the current 
inevitable difficulties encountered in an attempt to solve 
the housing problem by one home-seeker, it is a slick pro- 
duction in every department. Cary Grant and Myrna Loy 
are quite expert in the comedy field, and as a city couple 
who decide to build that long-discussed “dream house,” 
they add immeasurably to the funmaking. More than just 
a laugh-fest, this also points up a serious problem that 
seems no nearer solution today than it was three years ago. 
The “Mr. Blandings” of the nation may not always treat 
the situation as tolerantly and light-heartedly. (Selznick) 


Only the twinkling portrayal contributed by Barry Fitz- 
gerald saves THE “SAINTED” SISTERS from complete 
disaster. Two girl swindlers of the 1890's, fleeing to Canada 
with their loot, are forced to take shelter from a storm 
in a small Maine town. There a crusty old bachelor threatens 
to expose them unless they turn their ill-gotten gains over 
to the needy of the village. Classified as a comedy it falls 
far short of the mark except for a few typical Fitzgerald 
touches. Veronica Lake and Joan Caulfield are merely ade- 
quate in the title roles of this featherweight adult artificiality. 
( Paramount ) 


A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE is loosely constructed, con- 
fused, and in highly questionable taste. It is a mystery story 
in which the loose ends are never tied together quite con- 
vincingly. Performances of Charles Boyer, Jessica Tandy, and 
Ann Blyth are technically impressive but not sufficiently 
spectacular to overcome the entirely unnecessary treatment 
of marital infidelity and the unrefreshing frankness employed 
in several sequences. Another item for your objectionable 
list. (Universal-International ) 


Adventure in the Orient, plot 46428 in the scenario de- 
partment file, bobs up again in SAIGON, a puerile melo- 
drama with familiar complications. Alan Ladd and Veronica 
Lake give but slight credibility to their routine roles. A 
whizz-bang fairy tale for the adults. (Paramount ) 


Because of its timeliness, NINOTCHKA, the comedy that 
makes the Commies appear even sillier than they are, is 
being released again. You may recall it as the farce built 
around the humanizing process a typical Moscow fanatic 
undergoes when she is exposed to the capitalistic atmosphere 
of Paris. Greta Garbo never appeared to better advantage 








than in this biting satire, with Ina Claire, Melvyn Do 
and Bela Lugosi being of considerable help. More than jug 
a jibe at the Red rogues of the Kremlin, this superb satire jg 
excellent adult fun as well. (M-G-M) 














George Raft’s paunch has supplanted his punch, so it stands 
to reason that his more recent melodramatic efforts rate op 
the pallid side. INTRIGUE is not the exception, despite al] 
the standard gimmicks thrown in before the fade-out to add 
color to a pale yarn set in postwar Shanghai, with Raft cast 
as an ex-pilot engaged in black-market operations. This hag 
been done before with far better results. (United Artists) 





























The New Plays 


A George Bernard Shaw revival can usually be counted on 
to arouse playgoers from a late-season lethargy, but the most 
recent, YOU NEVER CAN TELL, just doesn’t jell. GBS 
himself admitted that he was ashamed of it and for once 
we're inclined to agree with the garrulous Gael. In spite 
of Leo G. Carroll's expert underplaying, a colorful Theatre 
Guild production, and a cast of eager Thespians giving their 
all to the occasion, it resolves into nothing more than a 
dated and wordy ado about little. Shaw was never a man 
to use one word when a dozen were handy which is an ac- 
ceptable fault when flecked with Shavian witticisms, But 
when it merely serves to highlight his garrulousness without 
the necessary compensating humor or form, then it is merely 
a waste of time and effort. 







































































ME AND MOLLY is a simple, homey comedy about a 
Bronx family written by Gertrude Berg who was respon- 
sible for the radio success of The Goldbergs. Styled along 
the lines of a soap opera, with Miss Berg and Philip Loeb 
in the leads, its appeal is limited to followers of the serial- 
style drama. Competently acted and written in placid dialect, 
it has flashes of humor, sandwiched between large slices of 
pathos. Hardly a Pulitzer Prize contender, it is nevertheless 
a friendly and passably interesting excursion. 




























Hollywood's foibles and eccentricities have long attracted 
satirists who have turned out reams on that quaint California 
town which leaves its impress all over the globe. In JOY 
TO THE WORLD, there is an attempt to arouse audiences 
to the “menace’’ of restrictions on the moviemakers and 
the importance of “artistic integrity.’ The author, Allan 












































Scott, seems as much confused about the whole thing as his 7 
players and the aisle-sitters. As a comedy it is fairly amusing fr 
when it is not being objectionable; but as a clarion call to S 
the “liberal” barricades it is off-key. Alfred Drake and j 
Marsha Hunt essay the leads with less than spectacular re- t 
sults. Granting its faults, Hollywood still has the advantage 
over Broadway. When a movie is particularly dull all the 
producer need do is hire a few more cowboys or toss the 
hero into a flaming volcano. That is a sure-fire method for 











keeping the audience awake—a little trick that Hollywood's 
footlight critics have yet to master. 







MAKE MINE MANHATTAN gathers together an odd 
assortment of night club comics, some clever lyrics, a mini- 
mum of objectionable humor, several good singers, and 2 
group of really first-rate dancers. Poking the finger of scorn 
at such Manhattan stand-bys as Schraffts restaurants, taxi 
drivers, subways, de luxe movie houses, drama: critics, and 
Agnes DeMille, the revue’s writers have managed to hit the 
bell with telling effect. Though it is colorfully designed, 
briskly staged, and performed with zest by its capable cast, 
this doesn’t earn an unqualified endorsement due to the un- 
fortunate myopia that prevents Broadway producers from 


investing money and time in any revue that is spotlessly 
clean. : 



















































































There are eighty million churchless people 
in this country. A few of our laity are blazing 
new trails in the work of winning them for Christ. 


N THE United States there are ap- 

proximately 80,000,000 people who 
have no active church affiliation and 
there are probably 100,000,000 who 
rarely darken the door of any church on 
Sunday. If we are to win any appreciable 
percentage of these churchless millions 
to the Catholic Faith, we must enlist 
the active assistance of all our laity, es- 
pecially in the recruiting of persons for 
instruction. The great success of our 
missionaries in foreign lands is trace- 
able largely to the enlistment of a zeal- 
ous group of lay convert makers called 
catechists. 

A nation, Lincoln pointed out, can- 
not endure half slave and half free. Like- 
wise, a nation cannot endure half Christ- 
ian and half heathen. A house divided 
against itself cannot stand. The forces of 
Paganism ténd to spread and to change 
the rest of the nation into its own pat- 
tern of life. Christianity, therefore, must 
not merely seek to conserve its own, but 
In its own defense it must seek to 
Christianize the heathen portion of our 
land. 

Some of our laity are awakening to 


their responsibility to win souls for Christ 
and are blazing new trails for others to 
follow. We spoke the other day with 
Fiank Estis in Chicago and learned of 
his remarkable apostolate in that city. 
For twenty-seven years Frank has been 
distributing copies of Our Sunday Visi- 
tor and other Catholic periodicals and 
pamphlets to persons in hospitals and 
in jails and to the general public 
through the medium of pamphlet racks 
established in bus and railway stations 
ard in other public places in and around 
Chicago. 

During 1946, Frank, with the aid of 
a few associates, was instrumental in 
winning 243 converts and in bringing 
back 89 fallen-aways to the Faith. His 
achievements in 1947 were even greater. 
In that year he and his associates were 
instrumental in making 332 converts 
ond in winning back 104 lapsed Catho- 
lics. During 1947 Frank and his co- 
workers distributed more than a mil- 
lion pieces of Catholic literature, numer- 
ous Rosaries, Sacred Heart 
prayer books, and leaflets. 

Another fine piece of work was ac- 
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complished by George M. Reichle, a 


badges, 





young instructor in the Speech Depart- 
ment at Notre Dame when he was sud- 
denly called into the armed forces. 
While in the service, George piled up 
a record as amazing as it is inspiring. 
He personally instructed forty-one men 
among the officers and the enlisted per- 
sonnel and saw each one of them bap- 
tized by a priest. He knelt at their side 
when they received their first Holy 
Communion. He was a true salesman for 
Christ. Let us cite two cases of special 
interest from the letter George wrote to 
us: 

“Mr. Smith was an enlisted man, 
about thirty years of age, holding a 
Master's Degree, a widely read man 
and well educated, and extremely proud 
of his talents. He came to me out of 
what he called mere curiosity, found 
tault with most everything said, chal- 
lenged me to accompany him to his 
Baptist minister. This I did. The three 
of us had four most interesting discus- 
sions on confession, the Virgin Mary, 
why priests do not marry, and purgatory. 
These discussions, though I had never 
told the Catholic Chaplain that I was 
holding them, were less heated and more 
rational than one can imagine. I still 
hear from the Baptist minister. 

“But Mr. Smith still had his difficulties. 
I got several enlisted men to begin with 
me a novena for a special intention. 
Three days following the completion 
thereof, Mr. Smith, who knew nothing 
of our novena, told me that he believed 
he had the Faith. The possibility of his 
ever being attracted to Catholicism, he 
declared, had been the one danger which 
he feared most since he finished high 
school. He had come to scoff but re- 
mained to pray. From there on in, as 
you know, Mr. Smith was no problem. 
What happened in his case was typical 
of each of the forty-one mentioned. If 
forty-one men entered the Church, it 
was prayer which brought them in. 

“Perhaps a more interesting case was 
Captain Brown, a young Air Corps pilot 
instructor with the Cadets for more than 
a year. He roomed next to me in the 





officers’ quarters. We discussed men, 
women, drink, religion, politics, the 
army, the Air Corps, and most every- 
thing men speak about while in uni- 
form. Captain Brown was a clean-cut 
man. My alarm clock used to grate upon 
him when it would ring at an early 
hour to assure my attendance at the 
first Mass on Sunday. 

“One Sunday, hearing the alarm, he 
got up, dressed, and said he wanted to 
go with me to see what foolishness in- 





Frank Estis of Chicago who in 1947 


helped bring 332 to the Church 


spired me. We went to Mass. Nothing 
much was said about it all. Then on 
December 24, he informed me that he 
would like to see what midnight Mass 
was. We attended. He seemed impres- 
sed.. The following week two of his 
cadets crashed up and died. As .usual, 
he and I held a post-mortem on the 
crash. There were many such crashes. 

“During that particular session he 
asked me where I thought those two 
cadets were at that particular time, now 
that they had died. I forget just what 
the answer was. He called for several 
Catholic books. Within three weeks he 
began instructions, insisting that such 
action on his part was only to qualify 
him for more intelligent discussion. I 
knew better. Within three months he 
was thoroughly prepared for baptism 
and asked what his next step was. I 
suggested we go to the Catholic chap- 
lain to tell him and to let him make 
the necessary inquiries. 

"No, we don't, was his reply. 

“I finally sensed that he would find 
it quite trying to be baptized there at 
the Air Corps station chapel. He and 
I caught a bus to the nearest Catholic 
parish priest who, in due time, adminis- 
tered the necessary sacraments. The first 
Sunday following his conversion, he and 
[ attended Mass and received Holy 
Communion. 

“On the next day, Monday, he was 
due at the flight line for some early 
instruction. We shaved, showered, and 
ate breakfast together. He went to the 
flight line .. . and I to the ground school 


where I was instructing the cadets. 
Within less than an hour the crash 
alarm sounded. Ambulances, medics, and 
chaplains took off for the scene of the 
accident. Captain Brown was pulled 
from the wreckage. His death was a fact. 
So, too, was his conversion, thank God, 
and none too soon. 

“I found his rosary at the scene of 
the ‘crash. And my alarm clock, which 
seemed so instrumental in getting him 
interested, is among my prized posses- 
sions. But there was far more behind 
it all, as you know, than this old alarm 
clock, and that something again was 
prayer and God's good graces beginning 
to work.” 

What George Reichle did, thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of other 
Catholic lay men and women can do 
if they put forth the same effort. Win- 
ning converts for Christ requires tact, 
ptudence, determination, stick-to-it-ive- 
ness, and tireless zeal. Usually the in- 
surance salesman who calls upon the 
largest number of people sells the most 
insurance. Likewise, the salesman of 
Christ who utilizes every suitable con- 
tact to win a soul for Christ will have 
the largest number of converts to his 
credit. 

The Witnesses of Jehovah are setting 
an example of zeal and aggressiveness 
which puts us in the shade and should 
also put us to shame. They knock at 
the door of every home and seek to 
win adherents to their bizarre and gro- 
tesque cult. Their young men and 
women stand at street corners and sell 
The Watch-Tower magazine in the 
effort to increase their fold. Despite the 
exceedingly low intellectual level of 
this group, they have staged the largest 
proportionate increase of any religious 
group in America. From an estimated 
membership in “America of 44,000 in 
1940, the Witnesses had skyrocketed 
by the end of 1946 to 500,000! Here 
is an increase of more than 1,000 per 
cent in the short period of six years. 

In the course of a single year the 
Witnesses distributed more than 1,500,- 
000 books, 11,000,000 pamphlets and 
12,000,000 magazines in 88 languages. 
From 1919 to 1946 they reported the 
distribution of the staggering and al- 
most incredible total of 468,000,000 
books and pamphlets. 

Let us compare that achievement with 
our own. A survey of the thirteen large 
Catholic pamphlet publishing compa- 
nies shows that in 1944 they achieved an 
output of approximately 17,000,000. Let 
us be generous and say that the output 
of all the other smaller publishing com- 
panies lifted the total of all the Catho- 
lic pamphlets published in 1944 to 
25,000,000. 

This is only a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with the distribution achieved by 
the Witnesses. Because of our vastly 


es a 


greater numbers, we should have djs. 
tributed not merely 25,000,000 but 765. 
000,000 pamphlets in order to math 
the achievement of the. Witnesses, [y 
other words, where we are now distribyt. 
ing one pamphlet, we must distribute 
forty-five. 

We would more than achieve thy 
goal if every Catholic adult would tak 
a pamphlet from the church pamphle 
rack each Sunday and after reading i: 
himself would circulate it among his 
non-Catholic friends. This means thy 
there should be well-stocked pamphle 
racks with thousands of inviting pam. 
phlets on display in every church vesti- 
bule in America. The pamphlet lend; 
itself to easy distribution, and ever 
Catholic should circulate a new one 
among his non-Catholic acquaintances 
each week. This would remove much 
misunderstanding and doubtless would 
be instrumental in bringing many thov- 
sands each year into the Church. 

A group of eighteen leaders in con- 
vert work, priests and lay people, have 
pooled the results of their thought and 
experience in this field in a symposium, 
Winning Converts, recently published 
by P. J. Kenedy & Sons of New York 
Edited by the writer, the volume seeks 
to give practical, detailed guidance to 
enable our laity to achieve the greatest 
success in the winning of converts. 

Catholic lay people can assist in the 
convert movement by living good, clean 
lives. Actions speak louder than words. 
An upright life is a most eloquent ser- 
mon for the Faith. Every Catholic should 
lend Catholic books and pamphlets to 





George M. Reichle 
remarkable record while in service 


who made «a 


his friends outside the fold. He should 
invite a friend to come with him to 
Mass on Sunday. He should explain the 
Mass and the devotions of the Church. 

By prayer and zeal in recruiting pros 
pects for instruction, our 25,000,000 
Catholic laity will thus assist our 40,000 
priests most effectively in winning 1 
creasing numbers of the hundred million 


non-church-going people of our land 


for Christ and His Church. 
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Defects of the Kinsey Report 


Although I am a registered nurse and have frequently 
conducted classes on sex imstruction, | am concerned 
about the indiscriminate publicity being given to the 
Kinsey Report. One would expect this report on sex 
behavior to be restricted to the medical profession in- 
stead of being pushed into the best seller list. 1 hardly 
think you will review this book in your book section, 
but would you kindly point out its basic defects in the 
Sign Post?—R.B., PORTALES, N.M. 


The Kinsey Report was —- by three professors from 
the University of Indiana and published in a best-selling 
book entitled Sexual Behavior in the Human Male. Already 
more than 200,000 copies have been sold. In 804 pages 
weighed down with a mass of charts, graphs, and statistics, 
the book reports the results of a survey made when 5300 
American males were asked more than 300 questions about 
their sex life. From the behavior of this relatively small 
segment of the population Dr. Kinsey draws sweeping con- 
clusions about the sexual activity of American men. A typical 
sample of his calculations is his contention that 85 per cent 
of American men indulge in premarital intercourse and be- 
tween 30 and 40 per cent are unfaithful to their wives. 
For those who are trying to convince themselves that sexual 
sin is “natural” the Kinsey Report will be a gift from hell. 
Specialists like Profs. Hobbs and Lambert of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania have found fault with Dr. Kinsey's 
use of statistics. And most Catholics would suspect that there 
is something wrong with them. But even if, for the sake of 
argument, it be granted that the Kinsey calculations are ac- 
curate, the work is permeated with a basic error which 
vitiates all the interpretations being attached to his findings 
by Kinsey and his admirers. That basic error is something in 
which Dr. Kinsey glories—he treats man as a mere animal. 
Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey is by profession an entomologist. 
He spent some twenty years studying the behavior of in- 
sects, with special attention given to the gall wasp. Dr. 
Kinsey observed thousands of wasps; the wasps followed 
their instincts with unfailing regularity; patterns of wasp 
behavior were charted and variations duly noted; so, being 
a good entomologist, Dr. Kinsey was able to speak authorita- 
tively on what is normal and what is abnormal in the life 
of the gall wasp. 





But when a specialist on insects attempts to study the 
nature of man with the same mentality and with the same 
methods used in studying the gall wasp, he makes a fatal 
error. Man doesn’t act naturally by simply following his 
instincts as the wasp does. It is man’s nature to control his 
instincts with his reason. And when he acts against reason, 
he is acting wnnaturally, no matter how common or how 
frequent or how apparently normal such disregard for the 
dictates of reason might happen to be. So even though the 
Saunders Publishing Company assures any doctor who buys 
Kinsey's Sexual Behavior in the Human Male that he “will 
find himself better able to define ‘normal’ and ‘abnormal’,’ 
and even though some of its enthusiastic admirers feel that 
the Kinsey Report “explodes traditional concepts of what 
is normal and abnormal, natural and unnatural in sex be- 
havior,’ the book stands as a monument to the folly of 
trying to evaluate human behavior as if it were the product 
of mere animal energy, subject only to the peculiar restraints 
or releases provided by one’s environment. 

Dr. Kinsey insists that he has no intention of making a 
moral evaluation of his findings; he simply wants to report 
what men are doing sexually. Yet he bemoans the fact that 
society's moral concepts and sex legislation are so influenced 
by “the biologic notions of ancient jurists and theologians, 
or the analyses made by the mystics of two or three thousand 
years ago” (p. 203). He wants us to look upon sex as “a 
normal biologic function, acceptable in whatever form it 
is manifested’ (p. 263). And he concludes his survey with 
a blatantly amoral and utterly behavioristic interpretation of 
sexual activity: “The six types of sexual activity . . . may 
seem to fall into categories that are as far apart as right 
and wrong, licit and illicit, normal and abnormal, acceptable 
and unacceptable in our social organization. In actuality, 
they all prove to originate in the relatively simple mechan- 
isms which provide for erotic response when there are suffi- 
cient physical and psychic stimuli” (p. 678). 

When confronted with a conclusion such as this, which 
would undermine all sex morality, we cannot 1elp looking 
upon the Kinsey Report as another evidence that the only 
realistic approach to man and his problems, sexual or other- 
wise, is to see him as he is known to us by divine revela- 
tion. In other words, to see him as a fallen creature, with 
erratic impulses, a weakened will, and a multitude of con- 
flicts, but nonetheless a free agent, redeemed by Christ, al- 
ways within reach of the grace of God, and able to give 
God a reasonable service if he avails himself of the super- 
natural aids needed to keep him integrally human and to 
make him a sharer of the divine. 


Mary of Cleophas 
In the Sign Post for December you spoke of Mary of 
Cleophas as the “sister of the Blessed Virgin.” I have 
always understood that our Blessed Mother was the only 
child of St. Joachim and St. Anne. Would you give a 
further explanation of this relationship?—L.1., ELMIRA, - 
N. J., C.V.C., ROCHESTER, N. Y., M.M.CN., ASTORIA, L. I. 


When referring to the women who stood by the cross of 
Christ St. John wrote, “Now there were standing by the 
cross of Jesus his mother and his mother’s sister, Mary of 
Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene” (John 19:25). Commenta- 
tors are not agreed whether this means that there were 
three women besides our Blessed Mother or only two. Those 
who hold the latter opinion identify Mary of Cleophas with 
the woman called “his mother’s sister,” while others main- 
tain that “his mother’s sister” refers to an entirely different 
person whom St. Mark calls ‘‘Mary the mother of James 
the Less and of Joseph” (Mark 15:40). In either case the 
term “sister” does not have to be taken literally but can 
mean a cousin or a sister-in-law. According to the ancient 
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historian Hegesippus, Cleophas was the brother of St. Joseph; 
so that would make Mary of Cleophas the sister-in-law of 
our Blessed Mother. But about the number of women at 
the foot of the cross and their precise relationship to the 
Mother of God we have no absolute certitude. 


Effects of the Redemption 


Since Christ's death was undergone to save mankind 
from sin, why was it not an all-out redemption—with 
no strings attached? Why, for example, does original 
sin still remain?—c. A. E., HILTON, N. Y. 


Christ’s death Aas wrought an all-out redemption. It is so 
powerful a remedy against sin and its consequences that it 
was working its effects long centuries before Our Lord's 
Passion was enacted historically on Calvary; from Adam to 
the contemporaries of Jesus, no man ever triumphed over a 
temptation or loved God with a supernatural love without 
deriving the strength to do so from the redemptive death 
of God's Incarnate Son. And just as the power of this remedy 
was operative before Christ's Passion actually took place. so 
too its effectiveness as an antidote against all evils besetting 
humanity is much greater than is evident at this stage of 
God's providential scheme. Already it can be said that 
Christ’s cross has destroyed sin, subdued Satan, and taken 
the sting out of death, but the completeness of this triumph 
is not yet manifested in all its splendor. This is partly be- 
cause of man’s malice in not availing himself of the grace of 
Christ and partly because of God’s own Will, designedly 
deferring the removal of bodily suffering so that we might 
walk in the footsteps of His Son, who entered into glory 
through a path of pain. 

Although we can say that Christ's death effected an “all- 
out” redemption. we definitely cannot say that it is a redemp- 

- tion “with no ctrings attached.” Nor is such a redemptive 
scheme desirable, because it would deprive men of the dig- 
nity accruing to them when they freely co-operate with God 
and conform themselves unto the likeness of Christ. Luther 
formulated a theology of redemption with almost “no 
strings attached” when he reduced mankind to a mass of 
utterly sinful dolts who could be sanctified amidst undis- 
turbed passivity as long as they retained their confidence in 
Christ. In Lv=1er’s mind Christ was simply our substitute in 
the matter of undergoing a penalty; all the wrath of God's 
vindictive just‘ce was turned upon His Son, who became the 
embodiment of our sinfulness; even the pains of the damned 
were exacted from Christ in His role as Victim for sin. 
These sufferings had no power to work a change in men’s 
lives; depraved humanity could never be intimately sancti- 
fied; men would be justified before God simply by trusting 
in Christ who had borne the brunt of the punishment due to 
their sins. 

The Catholic theology of redemption rests on an entirely 
different principle. It is called the principle of solidarity. 
This means that Christ, as the new Adam, summed up all 
humanity in himself and acted in the name of all His 
adopted brethren. He was not just a substitute who suffered 
a penalty on our account; He was a spokesman who loved 
His Father in our behalf and pledged us all to a love pat- 
cerned after His own. In other words, to a love crucifying sin 
within ourselves. But Christ did not just commit His fol- 
lowers to a program of mystical death and then abandon us; 
He won for us the spiritual strength needed to execute the 
program. All this is summed up in one sentence by St. 
Paul: “For the love of Christ impels us, because we have 
come to the conclusion that, since one died for all, there- 
fore all died; and that Christ died for all, in order that they 
who are alive may live no, longer for themselves, but for 
Him who died for them and rose again” (2 Cor. 5:14-15). 

But just as Our Lord in following His redemptive plans 





had to associate Himself with the cause of humani 
becoming man, so too those who would profit by His t. 
demptive death must become associated with the cause of 
Christ by becoming new men. This conjoining of ourselyg 
to Christ is brought about by faith and charity and the rg. 
ception of the sacraments of faith. Thus St. Paul could write 
of Baptism: “Do you not know that all we who have been 
baptized into Christ Jesus have been baptized into His 
death?” (Rom. 6:3). And it is because we must still be cop. 
figured to a Christ who died on a cross that there remaip 
in our lives such painful realities as suffering, temptation, 
and death. 

From what has already been said about the need of asso. 
ciating ourselves with Christ so as to share in the merits of 
His death, it can be readily seen why original sin still t¢. 
mains the natural patrimony of fallen man despite tha 
saving death. In God’s present scheme for sanctifying man 
kind, we are not endowed with supernatural riches through 
generation, but by regeneration, i.e. by being born agaig 
into Christ by Baptism. If Adam had not fallen, super 
natural life would have been conferred upon his sons by 
natural generation just as they received natural life from 
their father. But after the fall Christ was established as the 
sole font of supernatural life; He is “the Father of the world 
to come,” and consequently untif we are reborn by Baptism 
we have from our own natural fathers only the shameful 
inheritance called original sin. 


Introit of Requiem Mass 


The introit of the Requiem Mass as set forth in my 
daily missal is marked 4 Esdr. 2:34-35. 1 presume that 
Esdr. is an abbreviation for Esdras, but my Bible does 
not have a fourth book of Esdras. Is there such a book? 
Or does the missal contain a misquotation?—W. A. D. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


There is a book entitled the Fourth Book of Esdras but it 
is not the inspired word of God and does not belong to that 
collection of authentic books known as the canon of Sacred 
Scripture. It belongs to a class of pious pretensions known 
as uncanonical or apocryphal works. Both in the two cen- 
turies before Christ and in the early centuries following His 
death Jewish and Christian writers produced works pat- 
terned on the inspired books of Sacred Scripture and circu- 
lated them among the faithful under the name of one of the 
inspired authors. Sometimes such books were truly edifying 
and were held in high esteem, but they were still only the 
fruit of purely human authorship. 

The Fourth Book of Esdras enjoyed widespread reverence 
and was quoted by both Greek and Latin Fathers of the 
Church. St. Ambrose especially admired it. And it has the 
distinction of supplying the liturgy with several texts which 
still occur in the missal and breviary, among them the in- 
troit of the Requiem Mass. Most scholars think that the 
book was written some time around 97 A.D., but opinions 
have varied from as early as 30 B.C. to 218 A.D. We do 
know that Clement of Alexandria referred to it, and he died 
some time around 215 A.D. 

The fact that the Fourth book of Esdras is the source of 
several liturgical texts is no indication that the Church ever 
considered the book inspired. Many liturgical prayers are the 
work of uninspired authors, e.g., the Dies Irae of Thomas of 
Celano and the Lauda Sion of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

It might be observed in passing that the existence of nu- 
merous apocryphal works like the Fourth Book of Esdras 
is a good argument against the Protestant contention that 
the Bible alone is a sufficient rule of faith since it was only 
the authority of the Catholic Church which was able to de- 
cide which ones of the many books purporting to be Sacred 
Scripture were really the inspired word of God. 
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480: § COTTON IN MY EARS ing prodigious quantities of bonded The book's information about labor 
tS of By Frances Warfield. 152 pages. The liquor, all in the routine of a day's labor. leaders is merely a statistical study on 
Ite Viking Press. $2.75 The vineyard ripe for his harvesting the terms of office of leaders of ten 
that = , Cotton in My Ears is im the present chronicle is the obstinate representative unions. Shorn of person- 
= | a gay book with seri- heart of “Michael’—Michael St. Helier, alities, we have a Mr. Average which 
ugh ous undertones. Fran- introverted, hypersensitive .son of an cannot be grasped. There is complete 
gain ces Warfield speaks English Viscount, trapped by the repul- silence on the characters of individual 
rs for some fifteen mil- sion of a too-plush home life. Priest and _ leaders. There is nothing to tell us what 
sy lion Americans who gentleman meet aboard ship bound for makes men like John L. Lewis, David 
- suffer a depressing the New Zealand Congress, and to pro- Dubinsky, or the late Sidney Hillman 
the affliction while sel- ject Michael's interest outside of him- click. The description of the formation 
orl dom enjoying the lux- self Father Thornton dexterously en- of a typical local with its growing pains 
a F, Warfiel€ ury of sympathy —_ gineers his introduction to Gabrielle St. is fairly well done, although Paul Gal- 
eful Toe speaks for the deaf. One of the Laurence, also a product of the peerage _lico presented a far more vivid picture 
added burdens of deafness is that it so but stanchioned in Catholicism. The ro- in a short novel published about eight 
often elicits from others only annoy- mance between the archangelical duo is years ago. The transition from business 
ance or ridicule when it ought to en- inevitable, though its consummation ufionism to political unionism is worthy 
gender pity. It was fear of causing this must wait upon the surcease of St. of thought. It is regrettable that the 
/ annoyance or of inviting this ridicule Helier’s spiritual questionings—accom- author did not develop this portion of 
, which made Frances Warfield adopt plished with his eventual entrance into the book to the extent that it deserves 
: such ingenious devices and expose her- the Church—and World War II, in —especially in the light of events in 
| self to such hazardous situations as she Which he acquits himself heroically. such organizations as the United Auto- 
tried to hide her ailment for some Author Dudley’s belletristic blueprint mobile Workers CIO under the leader- 
twenty years. In retrospect those devices has not changed a whit since I used to ship of Walter Reuther. 
and situations are humorous, and they glory in the monk’s Galahadan crusades JOSEPH P. CONLIN 
.: make an absorbing story when re- back in high school. My tastes have, I 
= counted by a girl with a gift for creat- discovered after seeing him through the STRANGER IN THE EARTH 
ing an atmosphere of lighthearted latest adventure. But for those whose By Thomas Sugrue. 371 pages. Henry 
nes gaiety; but with all her good humor, literary sensitivities continue to be un- Holt & Co. $4.00 
ig it wasn’t funny for Frances Warfield offended by the dogmatic manner of On putting down this 
the day she wasn’t quite sure whether story-telling, the unmistakable whirr of | book one can only feel 
- her boy friend said, “Let's go to a ma- xe grinding, and the slightly indulgent an emotion akin to 
. tinee” or “Let's get married today.” contempt with which this British writer sadness. As Mr. Su- 
cs * But it was a deaf old lady named seems to regard all ‘Colonials,’ here is grue says of himself, 
- Nellie Dennis who said the wisest thing « Meaty novel. he is ° enamored of the 
of all about deafness. She was being in- LOIS SLADE mystical way.” For ten 
é terview by Mrs. Warfield for the society years he has been the 
a column of the Hartfield Register. “Peo. THE LABOR LEADER victim of a crippling 
* ple tell you nobody ever dies of deaf- By Eli Ginzberg. 190 pages. The malady, suffering great T. Sugrue 
ness,” she snorted. “That’s nonsense. Macmillan Co. $3.00 pain and pondering profound thoughts. 


You do die of it, spiritually. A dozen 
little deaths a day.” 

_ One of the nicest features of Cotton 
mm My Ears is that with all its gaiety 
it still helps us to remember those “little 
deaths.” MARY SHIELDS 


MICHAEL 

By Owen Francis Dudley. 302 pages. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00 
Father Dudley still does things on the 
8tandiose and unsubtle scale. His Mas- 
terful Monk, a kind of clerical Ronald 
Colman, zooms from continent to con- 
tinent speaking of the Kingdom of God, 
predicting the cataclysmic atom bomb, 
dabbling in psychology, plucking the 
cobwehs from young love, and absorb- 








Dr. Ginzberg sets a 
high objective which 
he fails to realize. His 
aim is to deal “with 
materials that high- 
light the behavior of 
American labor lead- 


ers.’ He wishes to 
establish the prin- 
Eli Ginzberg ciples of leadership 


from modern psychology and sociology, 
to present ‘factual information about a 
large number of top executives of repre- 
sentative unions’ and “the alternatives 
that now confront labor leaders.” The 
principles of leadership which he devel- 
Ops are not new. Machiavelli presented 
them years ago in The Prince. 
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And yet this Catholic writer in telling 
his life story, which he calls the story of 
a search, betrays a mind confused and a 
soul not yet at rest. His tenets and his 
conclusions make a strange sort of ec- 
clecticism for a Catholic. Indeed much 
about the Church causes him indigna- 
tion. But perhaps that is because, as he 
says, “I wanted to shake and awaken and 
stimulate the Church down to its small- 
est altar boy.” 

The framework within which Mr. 
Sugrue has related the story of his life 
is not one calculated to appeal to the 
popular mind. It consists of a dialogue 
on the problems of life, sex, religion, 
science, and sundry other topics, carried 
on between the author as he bakes in a 




















Something for 
Everybody 


HOW TO ENJOY POETRY 


by Robert Farren 


If you don’t like poetry and don’t want to, 
avoid this book at all costs. Mr. Farren is 
very cunning and very persuasive in his de- 
termination that his readers shall enjoy 
poetry, and is backed up by the loveliest 
collection of poems imaginable. 

$3.00 


POOR SCHOLAR 
by Benecict Kiely 


This is a biography of William Carleton, 
according to Yeats the greatest of all Irish 
novelists. He lived through the famine of a 
hundred years ago, and his novels are still 
the source to which historians go for a first 


hand account of those terrible times. We 
don’t know any Irishman better worth 
knowing. 
$3.00 
THE SACRAMENTAL WAY 
edited by Mary Perkins 
Selections from papers read at the Liturgical 


Conferences of the last five years. If you have 
any interest in the Liturgical movement 
(even a rather irritable one) then this book 
is a wonderful opportunity to find out just 
what it is all about—you will find it well 


worth while. 
$3.75 


HERE ARE YOUR SAINTS 
by Joan Windham 


Parents and children will agree that it was 
high time we had another collection of Joan 
Windham’s everlastingly popular stories of 
the saints for children. These fifteen were 
chosen by the children themselves who have 
written her literally hundreds of letters de- 
manding stories about the saints they are 


called after. 
$1 75 


Paper, thank heaven, is getting more plenti- 
ful, and we are beginning to bring back 
some of the books that went out of print 
luring the war. These are ready: THE 
QUEEN OF SEVEN SWORDS by G. K. 
Chesterton (his. poems on Our Lady) $1.00, 
A JUDGMENT ON BIRTH CONTROL by 
Dr. Raoul de Guchteneere ($1.50), WHAT 
ARE SAINTS by C. C. Martindale, S. J., 


($1.00 


0) and ST. THOMAS MORE by Dan- 
Sargent. 
$3.00 


If you would like a 
complete catalog write to us 


SHEED & WARD 


NEW YORK 3 











fever therapy cabinet and the clock on 
the wall, who is personified as “The 
Professor.” From this dialogue certain 
vital statistics of the author’s career can 
be gathered: born in Connecticut of 
Irish Catholic ancestry; educated at the 
Presbyterian Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity; reporter on the New York -Her- 
ald Tribune; special writer for the 
American magazine; and then the cala- 
mitous illness which fever therapy failed 
to cure but rather left the body crippled. 
What is not told in these pages is Mr. 
Sugrue’s courageous, determined will to 
conquer the fetters of invalidism. He has 
carried on as a literary critic, journalist, 
poet, novelist, and biographer. He has 
written such books as Starling of the 
White House and There Is a River. It is 
the knowledge of this magnificence, of 
spirit in the midst of affliction that 
makes it so sad to read how a mind and 


. a heart and a soul seem still to accept so . 


many counterfeits in the search for 
truth. 


DAVID BULMAN, CP. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 

By Geoffrey Gorer. 246 pages. W. W. 

Norton Company. $3.00 
Maybe it’s a fearless 
devotion to truth, or 
maybe it’s just a cul- 
tured Britisher’s dis- 
dain for the opinion 
of his youthful - cou- 
sins, but at any rate 
Professor Gorer 
doesn’t care at all 
about his popularity 
with Americans. After convincing him- 
self that we are a people so hungry for 
love that we resent an unsmiling boot- 
black and are annoyed by a silent bar- 
tender, he has the audacity to confront 
us with an indictment which adds up 
to saying that we are a nation of per- 
ennial juveniles. It takes courage to 
hold an opinion like that, because the 
nearer the author comes to the truth 
the more surely does he invite a pom- 
meling with brickbats. But I think only 
the really juvenile rooters for the glor- 
ies of American culture will indignant- 
ly claim that Professor Gorer is all 
wrong. As is the way with anthropo- 
Icgists though, he does draw some 





T. Gorer 


sweeping concfusions from flimsy evi-.- 


dence, as when, for example, he inter- 
prets the American man’s liking for 
milk as a symbolic yearning to allay 
all the infantile fears which were once 
quieted by mother. A look around any 
restaurant ought to be enough to con- 
vince us that Professor Gorer’s fact is 
as questionable as his interpretation. 
But it is always fun to see ourselves 
as others see us; and for those who 
won't get t0o peeved by a character 
study which reveals us as a people tem- 
peramentally rebellious against all au- 
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thority, constantly harassed by the fex 
of being sissies, pitiably in need of hy. 
ing assured that we are a success, and 
craving for love without feeling an 
obligation to return it, The America, 
People will provide an instructive te 
laxation and some good topics for tabk 
talk. 


ROBERT MICHELE 


TUMULT IN INDIA 

By George E. Jones. 277 pages. Doda, 

Mead & Co. $3.00 
Divided loyalties, qj. 
verse dialects and fe. 
ligions, plus a cultural 
lag due to the incom- 
patibility of - their 
moral philosophy and 
new changes in eco. 
nomic ways, combine 

to create a virtual an. 
G. E.Jones  archy among the four 
hundred million suffering Indians. Mr. 
Jones feels that their powerful sense of 
tradition prevents “progress” in social 
ideas, but he finds a weakening of re 
spect for authority in the cities stem- 
ming from the reaction against British 
rule. 

This is a narrative of events leading 
to India’s independence and division 
during 1946-47 when Mr. Jones was 
New York Times correspondent in 
India. He has a facile journalistic style 
which is convenient for the relating of 
facts and anecdotes but is thin and 
superficial in interpretations, particularly 
with regard to religion and philosophy. 
At times the author attempts to depart 
from journalism but falls into rhetorical 
expressions such as: “Indian politics is 
a welter of broad intellectual principles 
splintered by emotions,’ and _ straddles 
issues so as to appear objective. The 
character sketches are weak—Mr. Jones 
seems to fear injuring anyone's feelings. 
The importance and greatness of Gandhi 
is accepted but not demonstrated because 
Jones is not sympathetic with the Indian 
way of life and incapable of analyzing 
their actions. This is supposed to be a 





story of frustration and conflict in con: 


temporary India due to the failure of the 
British to understand the Indians and 
the Indians to understand themselves. 
It is complicated by the fact that Mr. 
Jones does not understand the Indians. 

RALPH E. LOMBARDI 


LOST ILLUSION 

By Freda Utley. 288 pages. Fireside 

Press. $3.00 
Some years ago a remarkable human 
document—the story of an honest, in- 
telligent woman’s disillusionment with 
Stalin’s Utopia—was published under 
the title The Dream We Lost. The 
crowding events and emotions of the 
war years buried that book all too quick- 
ly, a fact which some of us considered 
tragic. It is gratifying, therefore, that 
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‘Lost Illusion. 


and broken by a peo- 





the work is now reissued, in a revised, 
simplified, highly readable form under 
qa new title, Lost Illusion. 

The original book was overlong and 
q bit turgid in spots. These faults have 
been remedied. What has been lost in 
passion has been gained in lucidity. 
Lost Illusion is biography with the im- 
pact of an intense novel. People have 
supped on horror so long that their 
palate is jaded. But Miss Utley's story 
js so real, so intimate, that no reader 
can remain indifferent. Seen through her 
eyes and heart, the ordeal of Russia is 
not politics or sociology but human 
pathos. 

The pattern of Lost Illusion is by this 
time familiar enough: the honest young 
intellectual who accepts Communism, 
labors and sacrifices for “the cause,” 
then goes to live in Russia and is pro- 
foundly, shatteringly, disillusioned. Miss 
Utley was a prominent English Com- 
munist writer, lecturer, and organizer. 
In the early 1930's she married a Rus- 
sian and went trustingly to live in the 
Soviet Union. There her faith in the 
Stalinist cause and her private happiness 
were eroded, insulted, and finally de- 
stroyed during six cruel years. Her 
husband was arrested in one of the 
purges and she does not even know 
whether he is still alive. 

Rarely in mortal history have phy- 
sical horror and spiritual degradation 
been so beguilingly packaged in fine 
words and slogans as in the Communist 
evil of our time. This is the discovery 
Miss Utley suffered in her own body 
and soul and recounts effectively in 
EUGENE LYONS 


CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 
By Arnold J. Toynbee. 263 pages. 
Oxford University Press. $3.50 
Pursuing his already : 
popular thesis that 
civilizations are made 





ple’s response to a 
challenge, Professor 
Toynbee sees our own 
Western civilization 
confronted today with 
a challenging crisis. A.J. Toynbee 

This challenge stems from our tech- 
nological know-how, which has dwarfed 
the world, increased the tensions be- 
tween classes, and multiplied the danger 
and horror of war, while being unable 
to abolish “the seamy side of human na- 
ture—or what the theologians call orig- 
inal sin.” To meet the challenge we must 
take three steps forward, of which the 
third is the most important: in politics, 
we must establish a constitutional co- 
Operative system of world government; 
in economics, we must find a compro- 
mise between free enterprise and social- 
ism; and in the life of the spirit, we 
must “put the secular super-structure 


Y 


back onto religious foundations.” 

In adducing history’s testimony to 
prove a point or to highlight a problem, 
Toynbee sprinkles the development of 
his thesis with erudite interludes on such 
matters as Graeco-Roman civilization, 
Russia’s Byzantine heritage, and Islam's 
impact upon the West. This creates an 
impression of haphazardness which does 
not help reader interest. But he redeems 
himself when he concludes with two 
pregnant chapters on “Christianity and 
Civilization” and “The Meaning of His- 
tory for the Soul.” In the former he re- 
futes the calumny which maintains that 
Christianity’s preoccupation with the 
eternal leaves it ill disposed for achiev- 
ing the best possible society in time; in 
the latter he outrules the secularistic 
interpretation of history which makes 
the individual soul a mere means to- 
ward the achieving of society's utterly 
mundane destiny, likewise he rejects the 
extreme other-worldly view which 
makes it the soul’s duty to disown the 
world as unredeemable, and finally he 
adopts the Christian optimism which 
urges the soul to see the world as a 
province of God’s kingdom peopled 
with permanently weak and sinful sub- 
jects for whom there must be provided 
the maximum availability of divine 
grace. 

In speaking about “higher religions” 











Announcing 


BRUCE 
FELLOWSHIPS 
IN FICTION 


for Catholic writers 
1948 

Three fellowships in fiction 
are available to lay Catholic 
writers in 1948. Each fellow- 
ship amounts to $1800, pay- 
able in 12 monthly install- 
ments, $800 of which will be 
in the nature of an outright 
award. and $1000 an advance 
against royalties. The fellow- 
ships will be awarded on the 
basis of sample _ chapters 
and a complete synopsis of 
the proposed novel. The fin- 
ished manuscript must be in 
the hands of the publisher 
within one year after the 














and their origins, Professor Toynbee 
does not always sufficiently emphasize 
the uniqueness of Christ and of Chris- 
tianity. But he is obviously a believer 
and is sincerely trying to understand 
Christianity’s role in saving the world. 
But with all due respect for his sincer- 
ity, it can be noted that the best things 
in Civilization on Trial have already 


been said in books like Maritain’s 
Theonas and Dawson’s Progress and 
Religion. 


AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, C.P. 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
ON THE HOME FRONT 
By Francis E. Merrill. 258 pages. 
Harper & Brothers. $3.50 
Social Problems on the Home Front, 
written by a well-known sociologist at 
Dartmouth College, is an attempt to 
give factual information as to the ex- 
tent of the major social problems which 
arose in the United States during the 
recent war years, and how precisely 
these problems came into being. One 
can think of more problems, and more 
facets of problems, than the author has 
discussed; the omission of moral and 
religious issues leaves some gaps to be 
filled; and because the author has main- 
tained the specialist view of sociology, 
he has not concerned himself with solu- 
_ tions. Dr. Merrill has, however, done a 
valuable piece of much-needed research. 
To the criticism that it is not complete, 
one can only reply that no Catholic 
sociologist or social philosopher has 
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granting of the fellowship. 
Write for complete informa- 
tion and application blank. 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 



































MAYTIME READING 


ELEVEN LADY LYRICS and Other 
Poems. A memorable tribute to 
Mary Immaculate, by the Franciscan 
poet, Fray Angelico Chavez. 112 
pp., $1.25 


THE SCHOOL OF MARY, by Rev. 
John A. Kane. Meditations on Mary 
as the heavenly mistress of our souls. 


266 pp., $2.25 


THE ROSARY .FOR LITTLE FIN- 
GERS, by Frederick Cook. Rhymes 
and full-page pictures, explaining 
the Rosary for little ones. 44 pp.. 
paperbound, $.50 


OUR LADY GOES A-MAYING, by 
Mother Mary Paula Williamson, 
R.C. A satisfying Mayday story, 
based on an old legend. 70 pp., de- 
lightfully illustrated, $1.00 


Dept. 4-1034 
ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 

















A spiritual thought for the month 





ARY, to whom this month is 
dedicated, must be a very busy 
little Lady. She always had much to do. 
In Nazareth she was a busy home- 
maker, even though as the Mother of 
God she had the most important ca- 
reer ever given to a creature. In Naza- 
reth she was always busy cooking, bak- 
ing, cleaning, weaving, and guarding 
Jesus, Joseph, and the others who lived 
in that little home. 

When Mary followed her Divine 
Boy to Jerusalem even to crest of Cal- 
vary she continued to be very much 
occupied, and on crest of the cruci- 
fixion additional duties were entrusted 
‘to her. She who was the Mother of 
God became the Mother of men. Now 
she must watch over the interests of 
her Divine Baby on earth and bring 
the strength of heaven to enfeebled 
mankind. 

After the Ascension of her Divine 
Son into heaven and until her own 
Assumption she, as the Queen of the 
Apostles and the Mother of the 
Church, continued to be occupied. She 
has to guide and console them in their 
missionary labors. 

In heaven Mary must be a very busy 
Lady when one considers all the pray- 
ers to which she has to listen, all the 
favors she has to bestow, and all the 
affairs of this world which she is so 
successfully directing. 

Mary must be a very busy Lady at 
this hour caring for the Church, the 
mystical Body of Christ. It is so torn 
and bleeding in so many lands, and it 
needs her special care. The Bishops, 
the successors of her friends, the 
apostles, need her protection every- 
where. Those “other Christs” this 
Mother of the clergy must inspire and 
fire with heroic enthusiasm for the 
preaching of the word of God and 
for the propagation of the faith. 

This busy little Lady is the Mother 
of civilization, and civilization is in 
peril at this time. We have civiliza- 
tion when the lower is subjected to 
the higher, when man controls sub- 
human creation instead of being ruled 


A Busy 
Lady 


by 


IGNATIUS SMITH, O. P. 


by it. We have civilization when body 
is subjected to soul and when men 
and nations are subservient to God. 

It is evident that civilization is in 
peril, because so many millions have 
lost the perspective of values and do 
not know which is the lower and 
which is the higher. And so many 
millions are unwilling to put their 
knowledge to work and to effect that 
control which will make them not 
masters of creation but worshipful 
subjects of the one true God. Our busy 
little Lady, who has created and saved 
civilization many times in the past, 
must busy herself with these tasks 
again today. 

Our own United States of America 
adds to the manifold tasks of our busy 
little Lady at this time. This Republic 
is dedicated to her Immaculate Con- 
ception, and she loves us here where 
her Church has marched forward with 
such gigantic strides. It is well that 
Mary has busied herself with the af- 
fairs of our nation or we could never 
have risen to the heights of grandeur 
and glory we have attained. But never 
in our history have we needed the 
protection of Mary as much as we need 
her now. We must ask her to get very 
busy in the protection of our land. 

We want the Queen of Peace to 
keep us at peace. We want the little 
homemaker of Nazareth to protect our 
homes and nation from erosion by 
birth control and divorce. We pray 
the Mirror of Justice to eradicate eco- 
nomic injustice from our land. We 
ask our Mother Most Amiable to 
crush bigotry in our nation just as she 
crushed the head of that other serpent. 
We pray our Lady, the Health of the 
Weak, to arrest lawlessness in our 
democracy. We implore her, the Ves- 
sel of Singular Devotion, to lead the 
millions of our irreligious people to 
put God back into our schools, our 
churches, and our lives. We ask the 
Virgin Most Powerful to rid us of 
these internal enemies that can de- 
stroy our country. 


The busy little Lady has much to do. 
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done as much. Moreover, by studying 
the extent of each situation Presented, 
and the causes indicated, one can thus 
indirectly arrive at some idea of wha 
political, civic, and other action might 
have led to a diminution of the rathe 
extensive disorganization which took 
place among us, remote aS we were 
from the field of conflict. 

The importance of such a study may § on the 
seem, superficially, to have diminished | 
with time, so as to become merely q § with 4 
matter of curiosity, or of academic con. 
cern alone. Yet surely Catholics, with 
their vision of the meaning of social 
organization upon earth, will feel a 
responsibility to examine what Dp. 
Merrill has to say, not only to have 


Christia 





clearly in their mind what is yet needed Dise 
to overcome any bad effects of war ence 
which are still with us, but also to dis. E. P 
cover what is needed to build a healthy § The p' 
social organization which will not break J} book | 
down so easily under the stress of war, § ay ¢ 
economic depression, or whatever other § last, | 
social strain the future may have in critici 
store for us. For thinking citizens this long 
book is of great importance. to th 
EVA J. ROSS of 
again 
COMMUNISM AND THE Fathe 


CONSCIENCE OF THE WEST 
By Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen. 
247 pages. Bobbs Merrill Co. $2.50 

Despite the fact that 





millions live in fear the | 
and dread of Com- T 
munism and are hor- astOr 
rified at the cruelty stan 
of its adherents, few Tho 
really know the basic assi 
philosophy of its ofte 
founder, Karl Marx. und 
If you are one who Fulton Sheen con 
has tried to lay hold of his philosophy zis 
and have become lost in, the maze of th 
the antitheses of Hegel, or of the con- for 
tributions of Feuerbach, Proudhon, and wi 
others, then this is the book for you. act 
The Monsignor, as a great preacher, is He 
very adept at breaking down profound wi 
truths for the understanding of the or- in 
dinary person. One chapter alone on : 
the philosophy of Communism makes st 
this book invaluable. But there is much | 
else to recommend it. a 

Laying aside economics and politics, t 
Monsignor Sheen considers the more t 
fundamental issues of Communism and t 


its growth. He shows that “there is not 
a single Russian idea in the whole 
philosophy of Communism. It is bour- 
geois, Western, materialistic, and capi 
talistic in its origin.’” He quotes Gut- 
ian’s observation that it is “an effect 
and judgment on Western bourgeois 
civilization.” And what Chaddaev said 
of Communism in Russia may be said 
of whatever progress it makes through- 
out the whole world: “It will triumph 
not because it is right, but because we 
are wrong.” He lays the blame nor on 





the poor Russian peasants alone, but 
on all Western civilization, with its 
orification of materialism and its 
abandonment of God. In brief, he lays 
the blame on our consciences. 

There is an excellent chapter on the 
“Basic Defects of Communism,” as also 
on the shifting attitude of the Com- 
missars toward the family. He concludes 
with a beautiful chapter on Our Lady 
of Fatima and urges us to take up the 
Christian weapons of love, prayer, and 
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penance. WILFRED SCANLON, C.P. 


LITERARY CRITICISMS 

BY FRANCIS THOMPSON 

Discovered and collected by Ter- 

ence L. Connolly, S.J. 617 pages. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 12,50 
The publication of the 
book is a major liter- 
ay event. Here at 
last, are Thompson's 
criticisms which had 
long been “consigned 
to the clement quiet 
of neglect.” We are 
again indebted to 
Father Connolly for T-L. Connolly 
an important addition to Thompson- 
ina. This book enhances the great 
Catholic poet's literary reputation and 
enlarges our knowledge of Thompson, 
the man. 

The excellence of these reviews is 
astonishing considering the circum- 
stances under which they were written. 
Thompson usually delayed his writing 
assignments as long as possible and 
often finished an article while standing 
under a street light. Yet editors wel- 
comed his contributions with huzzas. 

Thompson's critical writing revealed 
“the ability of a clever and well in- 
formed mind rather than of a genius,” 
wrote R. L. Megroz, who did not have 
access to most of this material. W. E. 
Henley’s estimate was: “I know not 
which to admire the more: his critical 
intelligence or his intellectual courage.” 

The wide range of subjects empha- 
sizes Thompson's amazing knowledge. 
“Encyclopedic” is the right tag for his 





‘memory. (He was once commissioned 


to sell encyclopedias. In two months 
he made no sales but managed to read 
the entire set! ) 

It is a curious fact that Thompson, 
who is one of the most quotable of 
writers, is rarely quoted. This book 
sparkles with epigrammatic discern- 
ment. Alice Meynell’s poetry is “feeling 
oozed through the pores of thought.” 
Its elusive beauty is “the sound of dis- 
tant water flowing under ice by night.” 
Swinburne’s prose is “his violence with- 
out his viol.” Thompson’s delicious 
sense of humor, another little known 
quality, is also evidenced. His remarks 
On anthologies makes us wish that he 
had compiled one, 
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Three Great Books by Ireland’s Famous 
Story Teller 


THE STORY of the IRISH RACE 


Told by Seumas MacManus 


The best and most up-to-date history of Ireland 
in print—from earliest times (B. C.) till today 
told (as one reader puts it) “in Seumas MacManus’s 
own swinging, singing style.” It reads like a classic 
novel. - 
What the critics say: 

“This is by far the best popular history of Ireland ever 
written.”—New Ireland (Dublin) 


“This is a great book! It is the perfect realization of a 
dream one has cherished of what a popular History of 
Ireland ought to be .. .” Irish Daily Independent (Dublin) 


“In a class by itself.”—Rev. J. P. O'Leary, The Far East. 
736 pages. Indexed. Revised to 1944. Price $4.00 








“Where adventure lay behind every whinbush and legend stalked 
the hills’’ 


THE ROCKY ROAD TO DUBLIN 


by Seumas MacManus 


The Rocky Road to Dublin is a master story-teller’s own story 
of his boyhood and young manhood—from a mountain village 
in Donegal to tremendous literary success in New York at the 
turn of the century, when America “felt the impact of a one- 











man literary movement called Seumas MacManus,” 4s the 
Saturday Review of Literature puts it, and adds: “It is a 
story as entertaining as any of the regional legends and tra- 
ditional tales that he has collected in his earlier works.” 
To an unimaginative outsider, life in Donegal might seem a 
small world where hardship was a familiar figure at the half- 
door; but as Seumas MacManus recalls it, it was truly a 
world where adventure lay behind every whinbush and legend 
stalked the hills. 
New edition 336 pages $3.00 
As romantic as the touch of a moonbeam on the heather 
A LAD OF THE O'FRIELS 
by Seumas MacManus 
Now on sale in America in a new edition. An Irish story that 
has been popular in Ireland itself for a generation—often re- 
ferred to as the Irish Huckleberry Finn. You have many a 
laugh at the boyish pranks of Dinny O’Friel and his companions. 
But the deviltry of the boy is only leading you into the ro- 
mance of the young man . . . a love-story as tender as a mother’s 
goodnight kiss. And woven into the background is a faithful 
portrait of the life in an Irish village . . . the joys, the sorrows, 


the simple pleasures of a God-fearing people . . . as true to life 
“as the cackling of one of Susie Gallagher’s hens, or the bark- 
ing of Matt McCourt’s dog.” 306 pages $2.00 
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SPECIAL OFFER : THE DeEvin-ADAIR COMPANY, Dept. S 
We are making the follow- | 23 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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ing special Spring offer Please send me: 

to readers of THE SIGN: .... copies of THE STORY OF THE IRISH RACE at $4.00 
Any one book at the list ! ~-~copies of THE ROCKY ROAD TO DUBLIN at $3.00 
price will be shipped post- copies of A LAD OF THE 0’FRIELS at $2.00 
age free. If you order more 
than one book, deduct 25¢ 
from the listed price of 
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pay the postage. Please 4 City and State 
indicate clearly the books In Canada and foreign countries add 25¢ per book 
you wish to have us send. | to price above. 
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THE 
PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
NEED 


PASSIONIST ASSOCIATES 


Annual Membership—$1.00 
(For each name enrolled) 


Your dollar will help educate American 
boys aspiring to the priesthood of Jesus 
Christ. 


BENEFITS 


Living Members share in Holy Mass every 
day and in fifteen High Masses through- 
out the year. 


Deceased Members share in Holy 
Mass every day. Requiem Mass is offered 
and Office for the Dead recited by the 
entire Religious Community the first 
day of each month in every Passionist 
Monastery. High Mass of Requiem and 
Office for the Dead during the octave 
of All Souls. 


Special Prayers are recited daily in every 
Passionist Monastery for all our Living 
and Deceased Benefactors. 


PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
P.O. Box 41 
Union City, New Jersey 


Enclosed is offering of $ 


Please enrell 


0 Living 
eee eeeeeeeeeeee eee e028 8 ie Dead 
as a Passionist Associate. 

Enrolled by eeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeee 
MIGGOE. 6s ct eee veee oer re ree nee 
ing ccksev os nnaree ee 


(Mark name enrolled with x living 
or dead) 
























| A BOOK OF 

| CHRISTIAN SONGS 

| Words and Music — 
and an 8-Page Introduction 


“LAUGHING MEADOWS” 


Published by 

GRAILVILLE 
JACKSON ROAD 
LOVELAND, OHIO 

80 Pages — Spiral Bound....... $1.00 

in Quantities of 50 or More 








This book is a “must” for libraries. 
Perhaps we can now hope for the 
publication of this “shy volcano’s” 
notebooks. 

DOYLE HENNESSY 


TWENTY-FOUR 
AMERICAN CARDINALS 

By Brendan A. Finn. 475 pages. Bruce 

Humphries, Inc. $5.00 
This is a volume of 
biographical sketches. 
It deals with the lives 
of twenty-four cardi- 
nals who were either 
born in the United 
States or else greatly 
influenced American 
Catholic life. It is a , 
book that will fill a Brendan Finn 
real need. It is almost a quarter of a 
century since a similar work was at- 
tempted by the late Dr. James J. Walsh. 
That book dealt with the lives of only 
seven cardinals. Hence, the timeliness 
of the present work. 

Mr. Finn has said that it was his hope 
to avoid producing a reference work. 
He wanted to produce a book that 
would interest many types of reader 
and thus make the lives of these Princes 
of the Church better known and appre- 
ciated. Whether this objective will have 
been accomplished remains to be seen. 
It is a difficult task to cram the lives of 
twenty-four such eminent men into four 
hundred and seventy-five pages in such 
a way as to make the resultant story an 
absorbing chronicle for the average 
reader. Mr. Finn, however, does succeed 
in giving a concise and fairly composite 
picture of American Catholic life dur- 
ing the last one hundred and fifty years 
through the utterances and deeds of 
these twenty-four men. The narrative 
ought to prove interesting for those 
whose knowledge of American Catholic 
Church history is sketchy and limited. 

IGNATIUS RYAN, C. P. 


WITH LOVE, PETER 
By Christopher Hollis. 221 pages. 
The Declan X. McMullen Co. 
$2.50 
The publisher’s blurb calls Christopher 
Hollis’ new book a novel. Unconven- 
tional in form, they admit, but a novel 
nonetheless. Yet if literary terms are to 
keep any meaning, this is not a novel. 
A collection of fictional letters, yes, and 
charming and witty ones at that. A se- 
ries of informal and personal essays on 
every topic under the sun, yes, and 
highly successful; arch and knowledge- 
able, full of the best kind of writing that 
that genre will admit of. But not .a 
novel. Difficult as that form is to define, 
the word connotes at the very least a 
complication of incident and develop- 
ment of character communicated to the 
reader as a felt reality. There is no com- 
plication of incident here, not the sem- 









blance of plot, not the slightest taste of 
suspense. There is only a sequence of 
events, and indeed a very slight one, 

Ruth and Peter, twins, grow y 
marry, raise families. Comes World Wy 
II and both lose their spouses. Brother 
Peter takes to writing letters to sister 
Ruth in which the growing up of he 
children, especially a son Martin, plays 
some part. Such is the story line, a frag. 
ile thread of fiction at best, but no rei 
story at all. The nearest thing to wha 
novel readers think of as a character js 
the nephew Martin, who uses bad 
words, falls in love with a married 
woman, gets missing in the war, and has 
a disturbing and maturing experience 
during the civil disturbances in Greece, 
But all of this we hear about when 
brother Peter writes to sister Ruth and 
it is all mixed up with a lot of intel. 
lectually avuncular moralizings. We 
never get within a mile of Martin, and 
Mr. Hollis scarcely within a mile of 
writing a novel. 

But if you like comment on politics 
and religion, war and peace, love and 
life and death, you will find it here un 
abashed on every page, though in 
somewhat the tone of protest which has 
become unfortunately characteristic of 
the minority report from Catholic Eng. 
land. Hollis is still one of those delight- 
ful minor prophets crying in the same 
wilderness in which Chesterton and 
Belloc raised their apocalyptic voices 
More power to him. But let’s not make 
him a novelist. EUGENE J. MOLLOY 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE MADONNA IN ART. Introduction 
by Henri Gheon with notices by Renee Zé. 
ler. 148 full page plates. Continental Book 
Center. $15.00. This large volume achieves 
something few art works do: it elevates 
Marian art to the devotional level that is its 
due. It is as though the works of inspired 
masters from the thirteenth to the sevet- 
teenth century were gatered in one magnili- 
cent gallery, and lest it be a merely artistic 
triumph, a vista of glory never yet seen, it is 
as though the late Henri Gheon took us by 
the arm, said, “Let me be your guide,” and 
then, painting by painting, began his quietly 
beautiful reflections on the Mother of God, 
his penetrating comments on how near of 
how far in relation to the ideal each artist 
stands in translating to canvass her who is 
the glory of a fallen race. And for those who 
are catalog-minded, on leaving the gallery 
there is a concise notice on each painting, 
telling its pedigree. Truly a beautiful volume 
in mechanical production, in artistic selec 
tion, in spiritual good taste. 

ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI: THE LEG- 
ENDS AND LAUDS. Edited, selected, and 
annotated by Otto Karrer. 302 pages. Sheed 
& Ward. $3.00. In 1211 St. Francis spoke 
to his sons with words which we might 
easily imagine falling from the lips of Pius 
XII as he addresses the Christian world of 
the twentieth century: “For we are 


to heal the wounded, to tend the maimed, 


and to bring home those who have lost 
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their way—-for many who today seem to us 
children of the devil will also be disciples 
of Christ.” And just as St. Francis’ message 
is still timely, so too is his spirit. Men still 
need the lesson of his reckless dependence 
upon God’s Providence; men’s hearts will 
still warm to the beauty of his romance with 
lady Poverty. Mr. Karrer has given us the 
best from all the great Franciscan master- 
pieces: the Legend of the Three Compan- 
jons, Celano’s Lives, Brother Leo’s Writings, 
Bonaventure’s Legenda Major, the Fiorettt, 
and St. Francis’ own words. 


THE HUMAN WISDOM OF ST. 
THOMAS. Arranged by Josef Pieper. 111 
pages. Sheed & Ward. $2.00. Mr. Pieper is 
an optimist who credits Catholic readers 
with a rugged intellectuality. He has com- 
piled 531 weighty philosophical remarks 
made by St. Thomas, presented them with- 
out commentary, and challenged us to 
think them out for ourselves. It is doubtful 
whether many who do not already know 
$t. Thomas’ thought will be able to accept 
so dificult an assignment. But for those who 
can master it, there is concentrated wisdom 
in these pages, thought-laden dicta which 
might bring a pointed termination to many 
a fepetitious argument, and even the mate- 
rials for an intellectual parlor game—it 
would be fun to take a saying like “All fear 
arises from the love of something,” toss it 
into a group of willing commentators, and 
then see if the game uncovers some budding 
John of St. Thomas. 


THE MYSTICAL BODY. By M. Eugene 
Boylan, O. Cist. R. 129 pages. The New- 
man Bookshop. $1.75. As was the case in 
This Tremendous Lover, the theme of 
Father Boylan’s latest work can be summed 
up in a quotation of St. Augustine who 
wrote, “All men are one man in Christ, and 
the unity of Christians constitutes but one 
man... And this man is all men and all 
are this man; for all are one since Christ is 
one.” Accordingly, this little treatise is an 
effort at explaining the principle of solidarity 
as it applies to the Incarnation, Redemption, 
the sacramental system, and a Christian’s 
union with Christ and his fellowmen. The 
text is illumined with apt quotes from St. 
Thomas and, while not remarkable for any 
unusual profundity, it glows with the warmth 
which Father Boylan always communicates 
to his writings. 


REVIEWERS 


JosEPH P. CONLIN, experienced concili- 
ator of labor disputes, teaches at the Uni- 
versity of Baltimore and at Loyola College. 


RALPH LOMBARDI, M.A., is an instructor 
in Political Science and International Rela- 
tions at Seton Hall College. 


EUGENE LYONS, former editor of Ameri- 
can Mercury, wrote Assignment in Utopia 
and The Red Decade. 


; REV. EUGEWE J. MOLLoy, M.A., is an 
instructor in English at Cathedral College. 


EVA J. Ross, Ph.D., authoress of several 
sociological works, will soon publish a new 
textbook, Sociology and Social Problems. 


; LoIs SLADE, free lance literary critic, lives 
tm Dubuque, Iowa. t 
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MAKE MONEY—SELL BASKETS 


¢ Chinese Cretonne Baskets 
* Fifty Per Cent Profit 


* A Real Money Maker 


The Chinese are making their colorful Cretonne Baskets 
again. Missionary groups sold more than a million of 
these before the War. They are beautiful. They have a 
hundred uses. They sell themselves. 

Send for a sample set today, if you do not desire to keep 
them, they may be returned for full credit. Begin selling 
them at once. 


THE WINDSOR BROOM CO. 


HAMBURG, PA. 




















CAMP ST. JOHN’S| 


A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP 


For boys ages 7 to 16. 2300 ft. Alt., on sand shores of 
a Lake 100 miles from N.Y.C., affords Best in Camp 
uife. 


odern buildings and cabins. Hot and cold running 
water. Artesian well. Balanced meals. Pasteurized mi 
Diversified activities—recreational and instructional. Mature, 
cultured professional staff. Catholic Chaplain. Tuition 
to: 


$400.00 season. For catalogue write to 

Robert Giegengack, Yale Univ. A.A. New Haven, Conn. 
or phone FOrdham 7-7768 (Bronx) ; SOuth 8-0518 (Bklyn) ; 
Virginia 7-3518 (Woodhaven); Patchogue 579M2 (L.1.). 
Directors: Rev. Herbert J. McElroy, Robert Giegengack. 


LE 





Catholic Camp, Boys 4-18 
in White Mountains, N. H. 


Separate Junior Group. Private Lake. All water sports, 
riflery, basketball, baseball, football, boxing, craftwork, 
movies, camping trips to Canada and mountains, laundry, 
riding, included in fee of $250. Annual pilgrimage to the 
Shrine of St. Anne at Quebec. Registered nurse. No hay 
fever. Half-season enrollment accepted. Directors: L. 8S. 
Francis, 1930 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. Rev. Town- 
send, Sacred Heart Univ., Rev. V. P. Sarmiento, Univ. of 
Montreal. 








CAMP NOTRE DAME 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NAMASCHAUG 

BOYS, Ages 6 to 16 
49th Season—Second Oldest Catholic Camp in 
America. 
On Lake Spofford June 24 to August 25 
Rates: $200 Per Nine-Week Season; $110 Per Mo. 


SPRUCELAND 

GIRLS, Ages 6 to 16 
28th Season—Fourth Season as a Catholic Camp 
On Granite Lake July | to August 25 
20 Miles from Camps Namaschaug and Mar- 
uette 
ates: $225 Per Season; $120 Per Month 


MARQUETTE 
BOYS, Ages 6 to 16 
28th Season 
On Lake Spofford July | to August 25 
Rates: $350 Per Season; $190 Per Month 


In the Foothills of the White Mountains 
Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse at Each 


Camp . . Physician in Residence or Attendance 
at Each Camp . . Finest Equipment . . Beautiful 
Waterfronts Mature Supervision Free 


Round Trip Transportation to Namaschaug and 
Spruceland. 


Address Inquiries to: 
JOHN E. CULLUM 
MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL 
Camp Notre Dame 
State Capitol Building, Union City, N. J. 


Phone UNion 3-3840—If no answer Call 
UNion 5-7178 
















THE INFAN 
: OF PRAGUE 
Beautiful 
Imported Rosary 
and 
Full Color 
Novena Booklet 
Free Catalog of Religious Gifts 
CATHOLIC DEVOTIONAL HOUSE 


DEPARTMENT 38 
OXFORD PRESS BLOG., PROVIDENCE, R. 1 

















Your church, too, 
deserves the finest 
carillon available 





Dept. 113 
3015 Casitas Ave., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Send for information. 








TEGAWITHA 
CATHOLIC CAMP FOR GIRLS 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres on pri- 
vate lake. 3 hours from N.Y. and Phila. Superbly 
equipped. Riding, golf, swimming, sailing, canoeing, 
aquaplaning, archery, hockey, tennis, dancing, dra- 
matics. Junior Camp. Private chapel on grounds. 
3ist year. Mr. William M. Lynch, Mrs. James P. 
Lynch, Directors. Catalog. Mrs. James P. Lynch, 
Camp Tegawitha, in-the- Poconos, Tobyhanna, Penna. 























OUR LADY OF THE LAKE CAMP 
FOR BOYS 
CENTER HARBOR N. H. 
Age 7-15. Season June 27—August 22 


Weekly Rates $22.00. Baseball - Soccer - Basketball 
Swimming - Boating - Mountain Climbing, etc. 
Enrollment Two Weeks or Longer. For Information 
write: Rev. John J. McDevitt, 96 Bartlett Street, 
Somerville, Mass. Telephone: Somerville 3488. 








OUR LADY OF LOURDES 
Camp for Girls - 6 to 18 


CAMP ARCADIA 
for Boys - 6 to 18 


42nd Season. Two modern camps. Finest facilities for sports, arts, crafts, dramatics. 
Excellent food. Located at Livingston Manor, N. Y. Boy and girl camps one mile apart 
on 1600 acre estate. Fee $350 for eight weeks—starts July Ist. For catalogs and 


Inquiries, address: 


Reverend John Mahoney, D.D., 
474 West 142nd Street 
New York 31, New York 


Phone: WAdsworth 6-2310 


= 
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My Uncle Jan 
by Joseph Auslander and 

Audrey Wurdemann 
> Father Day, of New York, never 
heard of Jan Horak, of New Bohemia, 
Wisconsin. Nevertheless, the two are, if 
not blood relatives, at least ink rela- 
tives. Different in certain respects, they 
are alike in masterful temperament and 
resounding roaring. Toward the close of 
the nineteenth century, Jan came to 
America from Bohemia and pioneered 
a settlement of his countrymen. In that 
settlement he became rich, prominent, 
powerful. An eventful year in his life 
is here recorded, the narrator being a 
ten-year-old nephew. 

The record is by no means a tightly 
knit novel, but a series of sketches 
loosely linked and called a novel. Jan 
dominates them all, with his bluster, his 
prodigious appetite, his notions which 
begin so impressively and end so ludic- 
rously, his naivet€é where women are 
concerned, his bent for stentorian utter- 
ince. Initially amusing, he becomes 
rather wearing. More durable is the in- 
terest the book prompts in the customs, 
the holy days, the proverbs, the preju- 
dices, the beliefs and superstitions, the 
social code, and the appetizingly de- 
scribed food of a vigorous Bohemian 
colony. The humor is consistently un- 
subtle, occasionally of the slapstick cate- 
gory. The priest’s amazingly lax attitude 
toward missing Mass on Christmas is 
not too strange in view of a number of 
other markedly peculiar comments on 
religion found elsewhere in the book. 
(Longmans, Green. $2.75) 

The Golden Hawk 

by Frank Yerby 

> The ineffable silliness of the typical 
costume extravaganza which sells by the 
hundreds of thousands of copies today 
is nowhere better illustrated than in this 
calculatingly constructed example of the 
synthetic species. Its intellectual content 
is nil; the mind must be put in moth- 
balls during one’s perusal of it, with 
only the eyes and the imagination func- 
tioning. It has no contemporary or per- 
sonal significance, none of the univer- 
sality of art. It is blankly amoral. It gar- 
ishly counterfeits the seventeenth-cen- 
tury Caribbean world, thus providing 
no end of trumpery romance. 

The title character, one Kit Gerado, 
is @ preternaturally ‘stalwart ind ‘hand- 
some young man—a blond blend, jt is 


by JOHN S. KENNEDY 


scberly stated, of Mercury and Hercules. 
He hates and vengefully pursues a 
swarthy fiend known as Don Luis del 
Toro. Two women (of many) are fea- 
tured. The first in a luscious redhead 
who commands her own privateer ship, 
lashing the crew into submission with a 
lethal whip. The second is an ethereal 
brunette. Kit loves both—how can he 
choose between them? Del Toro dis- 
honors the first and marries the second. 
In the climactic chapter, after a sicken- 
ing parade of the sadistic cruelty which 
this sort of novel now slings out auto- 
matically, the quartet meets (just as in 
the last act of Rigoletto). Del Toro is 
none other than Kit’s father! The wretch 
dies. The brunette, a little batty, sprints 
into a convent. And the redhead falls 
drooling into Kit's arms. 

This mess is an adult equivalent of the 
obnoxious comic book, a deletcrious 
combination of narcotic and aphrodi- 
siac, a piece of grotesque fakery for 
morons to gorge on. It is all too repre- 
sentative of a kind of trash which makes 
one wonder just how much of a blessing 
literacy is. 

(Dial. $3.00) 


The Pleasant Morning Light 

by Josephine Lawrence 

The Strange Blooming 

by Francis Rufus Bellamy 

> Both these novels are concerned with 
marriage. Miss Lawrence is treating the 
popular belief that, for a woman, just 
to be married is a proof of success and 
normality, whereas not to be married 
convicts one of abnormality and failure. 
She sketches a segment of middle-class 
society in an American city and spot- 
lights therein three cousins. These 
young women are between twenty-five 
and thirty. They fear that their chances 
of marriages are rapidly disappearing 
and they feel the constant pressure of 
opinion (from their immediate famil- 
ies, their other relatives, their friends, 
their business associates, and the gener- 
ality of people) to the effect that they 
must get married or be indelibly bran- 
ded as neurotic. One makes an un- 
promising marriage which turns out 
well; the second marries a rotter simply 
for the sake of becoming a Mrs.; the 
third accepts a masterful lout, finds life 
with him unendurable, and commits 
suicide. 

| The author’s purpose is to attack the 
notion that one marries simply to be 


— 


married, without regard for the moral 
character of marriage, for love, of for 
children. This she accomplishes, in g 
bleak, plodding, contrived narrative, the 
characters in which are but types 
lacking in personal identification as to 
allow (on page 234) the name of one 
to be applied to another. 

Mr. Bellamy, too, has a thesis: namely 
that one must live according to the 
imperious dictates of one’s basic emo. 
tions. Julian Cortwright, about forty 
prides himself on his honesty. His posi- 
tion as a bank president was achieved 
thereby. But an encounter with a girl 
employed by the bank shows him that 
his marriage is dishonest. He and his 
wife no longer love each other, whereas 
he and this new girl do love each other, 
The only thing to do is to break with 
his wife and marry the girl. But his wife 
will not give him up, and public opinion 
is against him. 

Here again the character of marriage 
is grossly misunderstood, this time by 
the author, who evidently does not know 
that marriage is an irrevocable exchange 
of rights not in the least affected by a 
change of feelings. More fundamental 
is the mistaken assumption that the in- 
dividval is autonomous, that he must 
frame, and be governed by, his own 
special moral code drawn exclusively 
from a study of himself. 

(Whittlesey House, $3.00) (Dutton. $3.00) 


Great Mischief 

by Josephine Pinckney 

> Despite its fastidious style, this is a 
deplorable book because of a would-be 
light and sophisticated approach to such 
grim realities as evil, the Devil, and 
Hell. Set in Charleston in 1886, it fol- 
lows the downward course of Timothy 
Partridge, an apothecary, who first toys 
with black magic, then becomes deeply 
enmeshed in the activities of the nether 
world, and finally flings himself into 
Satan's welcoming embrace. While 
Timothy is tentatively dabbling in evil, 
the reader can watch with apprehensive 
fascination. But once he crosses the 
border into the realm of wickedness, 
there is something radically, fatally 
wrong with the book, for the whimsi- 
cality of the treatment is grossly inept. 
This ineptitude is manifest even to one 
who has not thought searchingly and 
logically on the nature of evil, for the 
work goes to pieces, it limps, it dis- 
tractedly backtracks, it peters out in 
protracted anticlimax. 

No one would find such a handling 
of so. consequential a theme more ridi- 
culous than the Devil himself. It mud- 
dles what should be, and be kept, crystal 
clear. It is skittishly farcical about what 
is of the utmost seriousness. It rehearses 
virtually every nonsensical notion about 
evil which has ever been fashioned for 
the deception of men. 

(Viking. $2.75) 
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MOTHER’S DAY MAY 9th 


Your Mother Will Love the Novena Rosary 
Nothing Like It Has Ever Been Seen Before 


This is the remarkable Novena meenry which has 
the crucifix set with seven tiny jewel-like crystals 
each no larger than the head of a pin. When you 
hold the crucifix close to your eye and look into 
each crystal you will clearly see the stirring scenes 
of the Seven Sorrowful Mysteries of Our Blessed 
Te cxsttemanship of highly skilled artists, the 
superb quality of materials and the wonderful 
crucifix make the Novena Rosary an outstanding 
it for Mother's Day, First Holy Communion, Con- 
F mation, Graduation, Weddings, Birthdays — a 
beautiful remembrance at any time. Only the finest 
imported cut crystal beads are used and you may 
choose from black, white, pink, and blue. Each in 
an exquisite jewel case for presentation. The 
Novena Rosary is sold exclusively by the Novena 
Rosary Co., 545 Fifth Avenue, New York. Cannot 
be bought elsewhere. 

Don't delay. Order yours now for only $6.95 each. 


Send No Money — Simply mail coupon — 
pay postman $ 
for each, plus postage on delivery. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded 
Church organizations write 
for quantity discounts. 








THE NOVENA ROSARY CO. 
545 Fifth Avnue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me.................. Novena Rosaries. | will pay 
postman $6.95 plus postage for each. | enclose 

ah ae as payment in full. Postage paid by 
you. | may return them within ten days for full 
refund. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 











Send remittance in Full and Save Postage 
and C.O.D. Charges 




















ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL-SCHOOL OF NURSING, 


Fourth St. and Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
Hoboken _3-2484. Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Poor of St. Francis. Margaret M. Corbett, R.N., 
B.S., Director. — Graduates are allowed college 
credits toward B.S. degree. Accredited High 
School diploma. Classes begin September and 
February. 























St. John’s School of Nursing Education 
Springfield, Illinois 
In affiliation with Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois, offers 


& three year program giving the equivalent of two years 
credit toward a B.S. degree. Many opportunities await 
the graduate registered nurse. Classes enrolled in March 
«8nd September. For further information address: Director 
of Nurses, St. John’s School of Nursing Education, 821 


East Mason Street, Springfield, Illinois. 
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MISERICORDIA School of Nursing 
HOSPITAL 541 east seth st., N.Y. 28, N. Y. 


An Accredited School Conducted by the Sisters of 
'sericorde. Four Years of High School Required. 
lasses start in September. For Further Information 

@pply to: The Directional School of Nursing. 











HOLY FAMILY SEMINARY 
2500 Ashby Road St. Louis 14, Mo. 
is entirely devoted to the preparation of older 
students (delayed vocations) for the priesthood 


in the Congregation of the MISSIONARIES OF 
THE HOLY FAMILY. 

Write to us now. New Courses begin in Septem- 
ber. 

Write to us now. New Courses begin in Sept. 














THE HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
OF ST. JOHN OF GOD 


The Hospitaller Brothers founded by St. John of God, 
in Spain in 1537, have during all these years with- 
out interruption, administered to the sick and poor, 
at home and on the Missions. Here is an opportunity 
for young Americans desirous of consecrating them- 
selves to Almighty God in the Religious Life, to be 
of very valuable service to the Church and Society, 
because this Religious Order embraces every form 
of Catholic Action. Further particulars may be ob- 
tained from the Novice Master, St. John of 
God's, 2025 West Adams Bivd., Los Angeles 7, 
Calif. (for West Coast) and Novice Master, 
St. John of God's, Gloucester, Massachusetts 
(for East Coast). 














BECOME A SALVATORIAN LAY BROTHER 


There’s Something About a Soldier—that te fine— 

especially a soldier of Christ! 
When a battie's to be won, every available 
soldier is essential and necessary. So it is with 
the Leader, Christ, in the Battle of Life. Have 
you ao desire to serve the greatest General of 
all by giving the skills of your mind and body to 
Him and by working with priests in the salva- 
tion of immortal souls? 


If so, write to 
Very Rev. Father Provincial 
Society of the Divine Savior—St. Nazianz, 
Wisconsin 














SACRED HEART SEMINARY 


for foreign Missions conducted by the Sons of the 
Sacred Heart. Would you like to be a Priest or a 
Brother for foreign missions? We offer this oppor- 
tunity to boys of high school or college age, to more 
advanced students, to Seminarians and to Priests. 
No special studies required for lay brothers. Lack 
of funds no obstacle. For information write: Rector 
of the Sacred Heart Seminary, Forestville, Cincin- 
nati 30, Ohio. 














MARIANNHILL FATHERS 


Young men are invited to dedicate their lives to 
God under the banner of Our Lady and her 
mother St. Ann. For descriptive booklet, pros- 
pectus and further information write to: 


VERY REV. FR. RECTOR 
St. Bernard's Seminary Brighton, Michigan 

















“TEACH ALL NATIONS”’ 


Bring Christ to the Home Missions of the 
South and to 167 Million Pagans in Africa, 
Over half a million converts already gained 
in our African Mission Fields. 

Now is ‘“‘America’s Hour’ says our Holy 
Father. Is it your hour? Is Christ calling 


How better can you serve God than to serve 
Him as a Missionary? 
Write: The Reverend Rector 
SOCIETY OF AFRICAN MISSIONS 
DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 





























SAN FRANCISCO 
CATHOLIC SOCIAL SERVICE 


Has openings for professionally quali- 
fied family and child welfare case worker. 


GRADE | ......... + + - -$2376 - 2936 
GRADE Il ............ 2664-3312 
GRADE Ill ........ +++. 3144 up 


APPLY TO GENERAL DIRECTOR, 
995 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA 
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Abram, Son of Torah 

by Florance Marvyne Bauer 

> In Behold Your King the author pro- 
duced the least objectionable of recent 
novels touching on the life of Christ. 
Now she turns to the Old Testament 
and elaborates a fictional history for 
Abram. Genesis tells us almost nothing 
of Abram before his seventy-fifth year, 
but here his boyhood, youth, and early 
manhood are imaginatively reconstruc- 
ted in such detail as to cover more than 
four hundred pages of small type. 

The principal object of this highly 
colored narrative is to show Abram’s 
disillusionment with pagan polytheism 
and his gradual conversion to belief in 
the one true God. This process is cred- 
ibly presented. But it is almost over- 
whelmed in the lavish description of 
life in Mesopotamia about 2000 B.c. 
Whereas this is impressive by reason 
of its evidence both of a distinctive 
civilization and of the fundamental 
sameness of human nature in all eras, 
there is a tendency to lapse into a jar- 
gon hard to follow without a glossary 
and, incongruously, to combine elements 
of ancient and modern idiom. Moreover, 
in the interest of romance, the author 
resorts to the flamboyance of the popu- 
lar so-called historical novel. Arbitrary, 
of mediocre literary worth, this is 
reasonably engaging and rather edifying. 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00) 

Bodies and Souls 

by Maxence Van Der Meersch 
> The one charge which can never be 
laid to M. Van Der Meersch’s novel is 
that it is hackneyed. It is an exhaustive, 
unsparing account of medical theory, 
practice, and ethics in almost every con- 
ceivable circumstance. Its central ideas 
are two: first, that self-love is crippling, 
lethal, and that only in love of others 
(leading to love of God) is there 
growth and fulfillment; second, that 
modern medicine is so preoccupied with 
the violent, local treatment of symp- 
toms as to disregard the basic conditions 
(in the organism, as in society) which 
occasion the various derangements 
plaguing our contemporaries. The valid- 
ity of the first idea is plain; that of the 
second can hardly be determined by the 
layman. At any rate, the ideas are 
fleshed with a plethora of case histories, 
fully and unmincingly set forth and 
neatly worked together. 

In the foreground are an atheistic 
egotist and his family. This man’s pride 
and selfishness damage the lives of two 
of his children, but the third works out 
his salvation, and eventually the father 
sees the error of his ways. Symphonically 
interwoven with this main plot are a 
number of subplots, each with its own 
principals. The end product is a fascinat- 
ing, thought-provoking novel; abound- 
ing in clinical particulars which many 
will find too strong for their taste. 

(Pellegrini and Cudaby. $3.75) 
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Michael all the time. After all, he taught 
me a lot when we were boys.” 
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is the oldest Nursing Order of Men. The Brothers conduct general and special hospitals for 
men and boys of all classes and creeds, rich or poor. 
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ce ys the tips of his toes. Do you not 
1S OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE thin 
yaar om THE SCHOOL OF SAINT PHILIP NERI 
(FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS) 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
PREPARATORY FOR THE ROMAN CATHO- 
LIC PRIESTHOOD FOR ALL DIOCESES AND 
RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 
Accelerated Latin, Greek and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three years 
of high school training whose farmal prepara- 
tion for the Priesthood is wanting or should be 
supplemented. 
Conducted and taught by Jesuit Priests 
For catalog address 
THE REVEREND REGISTRAR 
126 Newbury St., Boston 16, Massachusetts 





that everything went smoothly, 
Father Phelan?” 

“Handsomely,” the young man said. 
“Just fine.” 

“Tt was a night I'll remember,” said 
Mrs. Moore. “But just as I said to Mrs. 
O'Neil, there’s one thing I never exactly 
got straight, I must confess—whether to 
call him ‘Excellency, Father Phelan, ot 
call him, “Your Grace’.” 

But Father Phelan was not much 
help. “Yes, I know,’’ he said, “sometimes 
it's tough.” He turned a page of the 
newspaper. ; 

“And did you see the Bishop last 
night, Mrs. O Neil?” said Mrs. Moore. 

“I did,” said Mrs. O'Neil. 


“If thou wilt be perfect’’ . . . Come, follow Francis of 
Assisi in building up Christ's Spiritual Edifice—not for 
t but for eternity. What greater work has life to 
than this? Come without counting the cost. Every 
ig soul is needed to answer the cry for help of the 
d People in millions still outside the True Fold. 
hr is waiting to use each and all. Write today for 
information 

The Reverend Mother Provincial, 0. S. F., 
Franciscan Convent, 

3725 Ellerslie, Avenue, 

Baltimore (8, Maryland. 




























Announcement 


Vocations Needed 


The Sisters of Charity of Zams who spe- 
cialize in domestic work in seminaries and 
institutions and in the care of old peopl 
are in need of many vocations. They offer 
the opportunity of a religious vocation to 
girls who have not had the benefit of an 














THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 





education or special training and also to 
women whose age would be an obstacle to 
most religious orders. Candidates should 
apply to 

MOTHER PROVINCIAL 


705 Clymen Street Watertown, Wis. 











FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devot* their lives to the 
religious service afmfiicted 














“Oh, you did?” She was surprised. 

“And what did you call him, Mrs. 
O'Neil?” 

“I called him George,” said Mrs. 
O'Neil. She walked back to the kitchen 
and took the boiled eggs out of the pot. 


(Copyright “Good Housekeeping,” May, 1947) 
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DAY OF THE PEOPLE 


(Continued from Page 35) 


the feeling of shock was not immediately 
apparent until she began to notice how 
her glance kept returning to the date of 
the note, as though it were precious or 

ssessed of special meaning. Then she 
knew. 1940 had been the first year she 
was Mowbray’s girl... . 

Slowly the remaining pages turned 
under her fingers. There were no more 
adverse reports. Apparently Comrade 
Randall had been given a clean bill-of- 
health. She closed the folder. She wished 
she had never opened it. It seemed to 
her that until she read Mowbray’s note, 
betraying her even while she was living 
with him, her present course had been 
relatively clear. Unable to subscribe any 
longer to the Party as such, although she 
still believed in its ideas, she had seen 
herself remaining in it, perhaps as a re- 
former, perhaps only because there was 
little else she could do; only because she 
did not want to be likened to the others 
leaving the sinking ship. 

It was darker outside in the Square, as 
though some of the electric signs had 
gone off. This made her glance at the 
clock and she saw it was almost twelve. 
For an indefinite moment of time the 
nearer noises of the city seemed hushed. 
Distantly, an elevated grumbled and 
somewhere once in the heart of the dark 
city a bird called sharply as though in 
pain. 

The failure, she decided, was one in 
human relations. It had taken her all of 
this night in the office and ten years to 
know. They had been willing to mort- 
gage the happiness and lives of them- 
selves and their contemporaries for a 
mythical kind of economic security. Nor 
was it that simple, she knew. It was the 
idea become the Party or the State and 
everything subordinated to it, life, rea- 


son, love, and hope. She would like to . 


believe that her sense of personal be- 
trayal—although it had occurred seven 
years ago—had nothing to do with her 
feeling now. But that was asking of her- 
self the impossible; it was falling into 
that same error the Party had, of trying 
to divorce decisions, methods, and 
achievement from people and their feel- 
ings. 

What she could salvage from her life 
she did not know. At thirty-one, she 
felt much older and she suppposed that 
in a way she was. Once she had been a 
trained case worker and she supposed 
that with the help of her discipline and 
by a redirection of that drive she pos- 
sessed, she might achieve again an or- 
derly and useful life. But tired there in 
the half-lit office, she was not sure that 
she could. 


She decided to leave the place, if only 
ause clean air was the nearest and 
most immediate thing that might aid 





themselves to Our Lord 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


An opportunity for social service, associated with a life of retirement from the world and prayer, 
is offered by the Sisters of the Good Shepherd of Wheeling, West Virginia. These Sisters dedicate 
and, in union with the Good Shepherd, labor for the rehabilitation of 
young women exposed to temptation, and for the intellectual and moral formation of the children 
of broken homes. Young women of good character and family are welcome to spend some days 
at the Monastery to observe the life there and seek light on their vocation. Write to Mother 
Mary of St. Caecilia, 141 Edgington Lane, Wheeling, W. Va. 














PARISH VISITORS of MARY IMMACULATE 


A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters, 
Trained Catechists and Professional Social 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 7Ist 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature. 








The Religious Hospitalers 
of St. Joseph 


conduct the St. Bernard's and the St. George's 

Hospitals, Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies in- 

terested in devoting their lives in Religion to 

the care of the sick, address, Rev. Mother 

— 6337 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, 
inois. 








The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 
pany of Mary Novitiate, San Pierre, Indiana 
or to The Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois. 








SISTERS OF ST. ELIZABETH 
ARE IN NEED OF VOCATIONS 


Young women interested in practical nursing in- 
cluding domestic work are invited to write. The 
Sisters devote their lives to God in Nursing Homes 
for invalid, crippled and blind women. Such women 
who have passed the age of 30, but still give promise 
of becoming good religious, too are encouraged to 


write to: MOTHER SUPERIOR 
107 East Reservoir Ave. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 




















HAVE YOU A DARING 9 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT e 


The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Mother of God train can- 
didates for active service in their teaching, nursing, 
and social work, in home and foreign missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother General, Convent of 
the Immaculate Conception, New Street, 
Post Office Box 1858, Paterson, N. J. 





The Little Sisters of the Assumption 


are 

HOME MISSIONERS who devote their lives to 
gaining the family to Christ through exercising 
the corporal and spiritual works of mercy in the 
homes of the Sick Poor. 

Young lady, yes, YOU who read this notice, woul¢e 
you not like to follow such a Christ-like mission? 
For further information apply to Reverend Mother 
Superior, 1624 Poplar St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 





MISSIONARY SISTERS 

° e 

MOST SACRED HEART 
OF JESUS 


devote themselves to teaching, nursing and caring for 
the aged and orphans in the home and foreign mis- 
sions. Candidates between 14 to 30 desiring to join their 
ranks are invited to write to 


Mother Superior, St. Michael's Convent 
Bernharts P. O. Reading, Pa. 








BARRY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music, Teacher Training, Home Economics, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Pre-medies, Laboratory Technic, Social Service, 
Business. “ 
Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming pool. 
All sports. 
Address: The Dean 











MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


SEARCY, ARKANSAS 
Conducted by FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Modern Buildings—Ideal Climate. 
Tuition per month $35.00. Ele- 
mentary 5th grade to 8th included. 
Two years high school. 





CRANWELL SCHOOL 


A preparatory school for boys under the direction 
of the Jesuit Fathers. Four years college prepara- 
tory. 8th grade. Small classes. 400-acre campus. 
Sports program including golf and skiing. In the 
Berkshires. Catalog. 


REV. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, S.J. 
422 Lee Road Lenox, Mass. 














An accredited Catholic Insti- 
tution for Women. Sisters of 


IMMACULATA 


f St. Mary-of- 

JUNIO R the: Woods . Resident and Day 
t ts. ear trans 

COLLEGE cones tm Liberal Arts. Ter- 


minal ——- > ag 
; t Science, General, 
Washington, D.C. Sscr°teris 


SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatory. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 to 8. Address: Box 25 











MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 9, MARYLAND 

A Catholic College for Women conducted by the 
Sisters of Mercy. Courses leading to Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Nursing, Medical Technology, 
Pre-Medical. 

Two-year Terminal Courses leading to Associate in 
Arts Diploma (Junior College Diploma) are offered 
in the Lower Division of the College. 














ANAHEIM, 


MARYWO OD CALIFORNIA 


Resident and Day School 
for High School Girls 
Conducted by Sisters of Providence of 
St.-Mary-of-the-Woods. College prepara- 

tory. University affiliation. 
Kor Catalog, address The Registrar 








—ARCHMERE— 


Catholic Country Resident 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Under Norbertine Canons 
Junior and Senior High School Courses 
College Preparation Emphasized. Small Classes. 
Limited Enroliment. All Sports. Gym. 


Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 














— 





MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since 
1876. Students from East to West coast; Central 
and So. America. Scientific, Classical, Business and 
General Courses. Accredited by Middle States As- 
sociation and Maryland. All major sports, band, 
orchestra. Directed study and play. 

Address: Headmaster, Box H 
Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 


DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
College De ogy a! courses and Seventh and 
Eigh rades. Small classes. Supervised study. 
Complete athletic program and facilities. Ac- 

credited. 
Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey Phone: Mo. 4-3231 


























COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women Conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 


ST. JOSEPH 


Preparatory School 
BOX A 
BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 





Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers, 7th 
grade thru high school. State accredited. 
Individual and small group instruction. All 
sports. Moderate tuition. Send for catalog. 


Apply early as enrollment is limited. 











The College of St. Catherine 


A Standard Liberal Arts College for Women 
The only exclusively women’s college in the Twin 
Cities. Awards the B.A., B.S., and B.S. in Library 
Science degrees. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities and the National Catholic 
Educational Association. Conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Joseph of Carondelet, 
vs mrormation address the Dean, 

Cleveland and Randolph, St. Paul, Minnesota 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1841 Conducted by the Jesuits 
At Fordham Road, Bronx, 
New York 58, N. Y. 

Fordham College. Boarding and Day School 

on Seventy Acre Campus. 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 

College of Pharmacy. 

Fordham Preparatory School. 
At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
City Hall Division 

School of Law. 

School of Business. 

School of Education. 

School of Adults Education 
At 134 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

School of Social Service. 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 6 - AUGUST 14, 1948 

Four Residence Hall for Men: St. John’s 
Hall; Bishops’ Hall; St. Robert’s Hall; Dealy 
Hall 
One Residence Hall for Religious Women: 
St. Mary’s’ Hall. 

Catalogues of Each Department Sent on 

Request 


St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Distinctive—Accredited 
JUNIOR COLLEGE—HIGH SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Conducted by the 
Religious of Christian Education 


Address: The Reverend Mother 


| Secretarial, Liberal Arts, Home Economics, 
| College Preparatory and Terminal Courses. 
| Resident and Day 


“IN THE LAND OF THE SKY" 








Saint Mary's, Notre Dame 


ACADEMY FOR GIRLS 
Accredited College preparation. Music, Fine 


Arts, 
Home Economics. rts — Swimming. Spacious 
campus. Catalog available. 


ST. MARY'S ACADEMY 
Miami Road South Bend, Indiana 














COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


her education of women. Conducted by the 


esident and non-resident students 


REGIS COLLEGE w.ctcsan 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 























For catalog: Address the Registrar 
ADRIAN, 


SIENA HEIGHTS siciicin 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, science, Philosophy, Music, 
> . Home Economics ‘eacher 

Dramatics 
Two year 
Nork. Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 


COLLEGE WINONA, 
of SAINT TERESA “winn’ 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 

Registered for Teacher’s License by the New 
York Board of Regents. Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities. Holds 
Membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Standard courses leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
and Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 


A standardized Conservatory of Music is maintained 
In connection with the college. Address the Secretary. 


Training; 


., 


























Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSCY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 

















COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 

ness administration, home economics, pre- 
medical, teacher training, music. B. A. and B. S. 








degrees. 
Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 
Highland Falls 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE *'s:0~.*: 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 

















mediate and Grammar Grades. 





Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 





COLLEGE OF ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
Columbus, Ohio 
Resident and Day College for Women 


Address Registrar 


Music, Home Economics 
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her. The calendar, as she stood up, still 
showed April 30. She thought of tear. 
ing that page off, a habit she followed 
when she worked late in the office, 
kind of symbol, she now thought, of that 
constant preoccupation of theirs with 
tomorrow and the future. Now she de. 
cided not to tear the page off this time. 
That would make it May 1, May Day 
with all that it implied or used to imply. 
There would be no parading this year 
. and standing over the desk for a 
moment before switching off the light, 
she remembered the crowds surging in 
the Square in othér years, marching 
fourteen abreast down the avenues, and 
the banners of a simplicity as monolithic 
as their thought. SOLIDARITY, the 
banners had said; and again, UNITE 
And the older men with heavy canes in 
hand as they marched, the girls calling 
hoarsely from under the banners. 

The light switch turned in her hand 
and she moved through familiar dark- 
ness toward the door. As she opened it, 
a clock outside in the Square Real to 
strike twelve. By the time she got down 
the two flights of stairs to the street it 
would be May Day, the day of the peo- 
ple, the day, as she had once told a 
crowd from her soapbox, that for her 
had taken the place of Christmas and 
of Easter. 


SOMETHING TO REMEMBER 


(Continued from Page 41) 





. 2” God forgive me, I examined that 
girl as if she had the seven plagues, or 
might have. I said finally, “Nan, how 
are you feeling?” 

“Wonderful,” Nan said. 


“You look it. The sea air, of course.” — 


Man’s eyes reproached me. 

“You're not as stupid as that,” she 
said. ‘ 

“We mustn't keep your hubby wait- 
ing,’ I said. “I'll go out and talk to 
him.” 

“Well?” Gil put it to me. 

“The miracle, Gil, thank God.” 

Gil breathed hard. I saw the tears in 
his eyes; I saw the look he had that day 
when Nan came up the aisle, lovely in 
her veil and with a shower bouquet of 
spring flowers. 

“She looks pretty durable now,’ I 
said, ‘‘but take care of her, Gil.” 

“You're telling me,” Gil said. 

“I'm telling you,” I said. 

They seemed almost relieved, hoes 
they protested against it, that I should 
going back to town immediately. At the 
station, when they saw me off, Nan got 
me aside for a moment. 

“Thanks, Bill,” she said, and her lips 
were quivering. “You do make nice 
mousetraps.” 

I knew she knew. But to this day ! 
doubt if Gil has any suspicion. Well, at 
least I told him no lies; malignancy of 





the spirit can also be fatal, 
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may be titled “Woman to Woman,” I find it 
interesting even as Woman to Man. I feel 
that in reading it I have received much in- 
spiration without betraying the cause of my 
own sex. Keep up the good work. 
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Penny-A-Day 


For 


The Missions 


.charity. 


Christmas Club for Christ 


PENNIES!! 


Help China! 





Dear Members, 

Please accept our apology. We were sick at 
heart because we were unable to send you our usual 
letter with the Christmas Club Mite Box. Our 
office space is very limited. Heavy volume of 
mail prevented our keeping up to date the names 
of the members of our Christmas Club. We hope our 
list is now corrected. 

Possibly you will receive two mite boxes. 
Please do not return the extra one. Do an act of 
Ask a friend to accept the box. Tell 
them the Passionist Missionaries in Hunan, China, 
need the pennies to help Christ's poor - - to 
alleviate suffering humanity such as the little 
girl you see portrayed in the above picture. 


$C onsale Npeiner CP 


Passionist Missionaries, The Sign, Union City, N. J. 


Dear Father: Please enroll these names in your Christmas 
Club. Send mite boxes. 
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but succeed if it is given the opportuniy 
which it deserves. We want to give it thy 
opportunity. Will you help us? 
BILL DEASY and AL IMGRUNp 
Student Directors 
The Rosary League 
Duquesne University 


Albert Eisele 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

We enjoyed the story by Albert Eisele ep. 
titled “The Seal of the Benedict” which ap 
peared in your January issue. Please give y 
more of his stories. 

FRANCISCAN SISTERS 
Topawa, Cowlic, Arizona 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Plea for Beads 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

Please send in your “extra” rosary 
rosaries (the ones not being used that are 
lying around the house), to either of the 
following addresses: The Family Rosary, 923 
Madison Ave., Albany 3, N. Y. or Mr. P.M 
Chudy, c/o Carmelite Fathers, 6428 Dante 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. Put rosary or rosaries 
in envelope, stamp it, and drop it in any 
mail box. (We also accept broken rosaries 
or even pieces, and might add that some 
people like to purchase inexpensive new ones 
and send them in.) 

CARMELITE FATHERS 
Chicago, Ill. 


Appreciation 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

May I take. the opportunity to express my 
appreciation and admiration , your (in my 
estimation) perfect magazine. It seems to 
improve every month. I consider it to be the 
ideal periodical for the Catholic university 
student who wishes to be well informed on 
the Church’s attitude toward present-day po- 
litical and social questions. 

DANTE LENARDON 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Gretta Palmer 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

May I urge you to publish Gretta Palm- 
er’s article, “Why I Became A Catholic,” in 
pamphlet form. 

It is a thrilling exposition of a brilliant 
mind at work in searching for a philosophy 
to sustain itself and finding fulfillment in the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church. 


LAWRENCE VINCENT COUTERNO 
Riverdale, N. Y. 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

I would like you to know that I thorough- 
ly enjoy THE SIGN. I particularly appreciated 
Gretta Palmer’s “Why I Became A Catholic.” 

(MIss) MARION REPICKY 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Truman Cover 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 
Would you please tell me why President 
Truman’s picture was on the May 1947 issue 
of THE SIGN? Did he ever do anything for 
your order or for any other Catholic? 
Mrs. J. REDDAW 
Amityville, L. I, N. Y. 


Hearst Again 
EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

The publication of Lillian Freiwald’s letter 
in defense of William Randolph Hearst 10 
the March issue of THE SIGN has me pet- 
plexed. Miss Freiwald opines that Mr. Hearst 
“does the wrong things with a right mo- 
tive.” How she happens to know Hearstian 
motives is not explained, but it is helpful 
that such an enthmsiast for the Hearst press 
at least admits that Hearst does the wrong 
things. 

PAUL HUNTER. 
Hoboken, N. J. . 
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Children of China have never known 
peace. The Japanese waged war on the 
homeland for eight years. For three 
years now the Reds have promoted vio- 
lence. There is a dread of future events. 
Patience is characteristic of the Chinese, 
but never-ceasing, barking guns on 
earth, zooming planes in fair skies pres- 
age only sorrow and useless suffering. 
What a blessing it would be to this cha- 
otic world if we could make their 
future secure, 


You can help! Enlist in Catholic 
Action! Catholics form the barrier to 
hold back the advance of world revolu- 
tion. Let us act together. We must use 
every means to promote peace. Bring 
relief to suffering humanity! Join the 
Passionist Missionaries in broadcasting 
the love of Jesus Crucified to this un- 
happy nation. Get a new Subscriber for 
THE SIGN. Renew your Subscription! 
Send a Donation for China! Don’t 


delay! Today! 


The Passionist Missions in China 


The Sign 


Union City, N. J. 





